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Agr. t. The Beau Philofopher; or the Hiflory of the Che- 
valier de Mainvillers. Tranflated from the French Ori- 
' ginal, Y2zm0. 3s. Freeman. 


| £ cannot conceive why the fictitious name of 
W Freeman was affixed to this book, as the pub- 

lifher thereof, The general motive alledged for this 
piece of policy among the bookfellers, has been, the necef- 
fity of fuch precautions to fcreen them from the refent- 
ment of perfons ridiculed, or libelled, in works of a faty- 
tical nature. But it does not appear to us, that any dan- 
ger of this kind, can reafonably be apprehended, from 
the Beau Philofopher, whofe fatyr is all pointed at perfons 
abread:—But this matter we fubmit.to thofe whom it 
More immediately concerns, : 

This work was compofed and printed in England about 
fix months ago; and was pretty well received, in the 
original, by the public ; who have alfo encouraged the 
prefent tranflation, which is not a bad one. The tranflator 
has given us a preface to the book, wherein he has judi- 
cioufly fcattered fome hints towards its real character ; 
which indeed, is no eafy tafk to delineate ; there -is fo 
much in it to pleafe and to difpleafe a judicious reader. 
*“* The public,” fays the author of this preface, ‘* have 
been long furfeited with thofe tender tales, that have no 
Other effe&, but to foften ana, zervate the mind; France 
has fupplied us with a plentiful ftore, and all the iuxuriancy 
of language has been employed, in cooking up the delicate 
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morfels, till the honeft plain ftomachs) Gf our’ i 
been palled and furfeited. We have long ‘Been tired of 
fweet things, and are at laft fallen in lové«with ng 
which we moft admire when dreffed in her homelieft garb, 
The whining of defpairing lovers is now banithed, and 
. whatever contributes to exhilerate the fpirits, and remoye 
the fpleen, is very juftly efteemed a more proper amufemen 
than flights of romantic nonfenfe.” 

He elfewhere obferves, that the Beau Philofopher, how. 
ever authentic the facts, may certainly be ranked amor 
thofe calculated to divert and recreate the mind; ¢¢ for, 
fays he, the incidents being extremely various, and ex. 
prefled with much humour, it is as properly adapted to 
engage the attention, as a work of mere invention, 
The characters which the author has given of many of 
the nobility in France, fome of whofe names are well 
known to us; the feverity with which he has laid open 
their private vices, the ludicrous manner in which he treats 
the foibles of each individual, and the diverting turn he 
gives to the moft trifling incidents, cannot fail of giving 
entertainment to all who are fond of {fatire. — In his 
own country the Chevalier was the delight of the gay, the 
young, and the fair, whom he purfued with an ardour 
that threatned his being loft in a voluptuous eafe, and effe- 
minate luxury. But we fee him emerge from the danger, 
and reprefented as refuming with avidity and refolution, 
thofe ftudies that fo well fuited the ftrength of his genius, 
and the grandeur of his birth. The bloom of beauty, 
however, and the charms of love, have too powerful at- 
tractions, to be long refifted by our young philofopher ; 
the clofet and the feminary may be endured for a time ; but 
could never be deligned for the perpetual refidence of a 
man, that could do as much honour to the toupee and 
the fword, as the caflock and the band. The variety of 
his humour, made him endeavour to reconcile the trifler 
with the man of fenfe; the bold adventurer, full of expe- 
dients, with the warm affections of a friend, who em- 
ployed all his abilities in extricating his companions from 
the difficulties under which they laboured ; in uniting the 
lover and the beau, with the man of refle€tion. And from 
hence, the morning was often toyed away at the toilet, by 
the fame perfon who fpent .the evening with his friends ; and 
whom the night found difcufling fome intricate point of 
philofophy.—How far the philofopher improved or: fpoilt 
the man, we fhall not pretend to determine. Was the 
Chevalier 
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ier de Mainvillers a fititious character, he ought 
jubtlefs to haverbeen fet in a more amiable light; his 
oilies, or at leaft his vices fhould have been lefs glaring, 
\is virtues more numerous, and more confpicuous.. It is 
uficient to fay, that the Chevalier, who is now living, 
is given fuch an account of his own aétions, as fhews 
at he is far from being a character entirely amiable ; his 
ults and vices are very numerous ; and perhaps, he is but 
litle faperior, in point of morals, to many of thofe he has 
attempted to load with ignominy. From hence it is evi- 
dent, that he cannot be recommended as a pattern for 
imitation. Let none therefore, however infenfible to the 
charms of moral rectitude, pretend to imitate him in his 
guilty pleafures, who have not his wit, his courage and 
dexterity, to extricate them from the dangers with which 
they are neceflarily attended, and his philofophy .to laugh, 
inthe midft of affli€tions that were without remedy.” 

The tranflator apologizing for fome liberties he has taken 
with his original, modeftly acknowledges a truth which 
kw tranflators care to acknowledge, though moft of them 
lave at leaft equal occafion for allowing it; wiz. his hav- 
ing frequently failed in tranflating the fallies of his author’s 





wit; but at the fame time he thus fairly ftates the difficul- 


tis ofan Englifhman’s always fucceeding in this refpec, 
with a French author. 


“ The truth of the cafe, fays he, is this: The difpo- 
ftions of this volatile nation are fo different from ours, 
that their humorous fallies have frequently but little refem- 
blance with thofe that are efteemed wit in England. From 
hence it proceeds, that what is wit in one language, is but 
empty trifling in another. ‘The life and hilarity of an exs 
prefion will all evaporate by being poured out into another 
language, for want of terms exactly correfpondent to ex- 
nels the fame ideas, ‘Thus a piece of wit may in one lan- 
guage happily turn upon an allufion, while the expreffion 
® another language, may be flat or unintelligible, for want 
f that allufion being known. Thus a ftring of puns may 
imetimes be allowed to be diverting ; but who will be 
le to tranilate them ? Thus.one of Shake/pear’s humor- 
04s feenes, which confift of an eterna] jingle of words, the 

twit of a former age, can never appear in any- 
whet drefs than their own, and no tranflation can do them 
ce.” 
Towhat has been faid, we may here add our opinion of 
Mis'book, ‘after a fair perufal of it. 
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It isan uncommon mixture of the trivial and the folig 
the grave and the jocofe : Not that we have obferved many 
ferious expreffions in the whole work ; but under al} the 
flafh and volatility of the author’s lively manner, fom, 
ftriking thoughts, and juft conclufions are, as it w 
cafually and carelefsly thrown in. As to his adven. 
tures, they are not to be confidered as examples for the 
reader’s emulation and improvement. © His conduét is fuch 
as all fober perfons will defpife, even while they are divert. 
ed with his whims and extravagancies ; nor does it a 
to us; that our Beau has fo great a mixture of the Philo. 
fopher in the compofition of his character, as himfelf may 
imagine. The greateft merit of his book, confifts in that 
the expreffion, the fentiments, the incidents, and the man- 
ner of the writer’s delivering them, form a tolerable pic. 
ture of the gay world, and of the viciffitudes of fortune: 
intermixed with a few agreeable caricaturas. His account 
of the famous Marquis de Argens, cannot fail of engagi 
the readet’s attention ; and makes a very confiderable part 
of the volume. But the reader will form the beft judg- 
ment of the whole, from fome extraéts of the work itfelf, 
We fhall firft give the Chevalier’s characters of his uncle 
the Count de Salle, and of the Duke de Anxi, (which are 

fictitious titles, though real perfons) and by way of contraft, 
add to them his portrait of the Marquis de Argens, 

‘© Imagine, Madam, (fays the Chevalier, who «has 
caft his work in the epiftolary form, and addreffed it 
to a lady) that you fee along, dry, emaciated body, car- 
ried upon two half-bent bows of unequal lengths, whole 
irregular totterings feem every moment to threaten his 
bones with the clatter of a fall ; but this was prevented by 
the great art of holding an even balance. As to his head, 
buried as it was under an enormous and thick peruke, it 
might aptly enough be compared to the tufts of foliages 

read over the top of fome old ruins, His face, the fea- 
tures of which it is impoffible to defcribe, was extended a 
foot lower than his borrowed hair, which, by the perpe- 
tual trembling it was put into by his head, feemed con 
ftantly agitated by the wind. This fhaking fufficiently ex- 
prefled the coldnefs of his lordfhip my uncle’s ideas. » Two 
long arms, flow in following the lazy impulfes of a fig 
foul, were terminated by two hands, whofe withered fin- 
gers play’d upon every thing they met with, as if he al- 
Ways touched the keys of an organ. In fhort, his conti 
aually hawking up a world of phlegm, of which poets 
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mach was full, helped to make his face a kind of fcare- 
cow, which joined to his natural difpofition, rendered him 
rmidable to his gay nephews and to fprightly beaus. An 
dbftinate temper, and an inflexibility of foul, which pro~ 
weeded directly from hardnefs of heart: a friend to thofe 

res which nature never ‘intended he fhould enjoy ; he 
was tht declared enemy of handfome young fellows, whom 
be acculed of dealing craftily with the hearts of the fairs 
of whom, as he was unable to convey his withered trunk 
to their houfes, he would have a circle about him in his 
own, In fhort, .Madam, having been incapable for 4 

time of feeling the charming impreffions of love, he 
fighed becaufe he could no longer tafte its groffer pleafures. 
Jhave one piece of advice to give him, and that is, that 
he fhould render his foul wife and polite, and then the ef- 
fufion of this principle of life would actuate the fprings of 
ting his body, and give him fenfations at lea{t as delicate as that 
pare can beftow. 


dg- ' Asto his manner of life, he arofe as early in the morn- 
elf, ing as if his prefence was neceffary to the decifion of a bat- 
Cle tle. He haftened to his clofet, where in a quilted morn 


are ing gown, he equipped himfelf with a large pair of fpecta- 
ft, cles, and employed himfelf, with all the gravity in the 
world, in revifing contraéts as ancient as the Gauls, and 





has of as little fervice to the public, as to the intereft of any 
it individual. At noon he dreffed and dined with fome old 
r- friends, where he fhone by exerting his talent at telling 
fe ftories of events that happened in the laft age. His digef- 
us tion being finifhed, if he was not honoured with a gay 
y circle of the fair, which frequently happened, he retired 
, grumbling to divert himfelf with the agreeable amufement 
t of reading his old contraéts till the time of vefpers, whi- 


3 ther he repaired in a ftep proper for meditation ; begged 
' pardon for the time loft and diffipated, but never took the 
' pains to mention his having provoked his nephew, cook, 
chambermaids, lacqueys, dogs and cats. He returned fa- 
tisfied with his devotions, eat his fupper, faid the litanies, 
(wore, and threw a candleftick at the head of thofe who 
repeated them too faft, and, in fhort, went to bed, filled 
with fome pious ejaculations, and coughed till he fell afleep.”” 
Before we proceed to the next portraiture, it will not 
be improper to add the account of himfelf, which the au- 

thor has fubjoined to that of the Count de Salle. 
** You fee, Madam, fays he, the hiftory of my moft 
amiable uncle; wholly compofed at the time when I firft 
Cc 3 wens 
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went to live with him, His courfe of life did not mue 
agree with mine, which begun the morning with a fervent 
but very fhort prayer, (you may believe me upon my bare 
word,) a breakfaft with a glafs of white wine, was cop. 
cluded by the important care of my drefs; after which ] 
went out to aflift at the toilette of handfome ladies, or of 
fuch who were at that time endeavouring to become fo, 
I ran at length to the coffee-houfe and other publick-places, 
to obtain a fund of pretty phrafes, of diverting ftories, of 
the fongs of the preceding evening. After which I re. 
turned, fat down very genteely to table, believing that | 
had more right than an old coufin, to eat the moft dainty 
morfels, in order to maintain and preferve the amiable in- 
dividual, a beau. The repaft made at leifure, after fome 
flight reparations in my drefs, I went to the toy-fhop, and 
from thence to the circle, or by appointment, to a private 
converfation. In the evening, I fometimes fupped with 
my miftreffes, very much difpofed to enjoy in their coms 
pany the fweets of the night; when fome difappointment 
forced me to return home, and go to bed.—But here, rea- 
der, I muft defire you to ftop a little, you believe that I 
am now going to end the day with fleep. No, according 
to your humour and capacity divert yourfelf with feeing a 
beau, deeply buried in fludy or in meditation for five or 
fix hours together. I love, it is true, pleafure, my mif- 
trefs and my friends, but I would not be altogether igno- 
rant. How could it have been poffible for me to recon- 
cile defires of fuch a contrary nature, if it had not been 
done at the expence of fleep? 

Tis by this meins, Madam, that I am become lefs a 
fool than could well be imagined. In a word, this is the 
life of a true philofophical beau, which many, I believe, 
would prefer to the gloomy uniform method by which the 
old machine of my uncle was put in motion. He would 
have been glad to have modelled my condu¢t by his own, 
and appearing indifferent with refpeét to every thing that 


had no relation to his defigns upon me, he ‘was very defi- - 


rous of correcting the gaiety of my difpofition; but fome 
beautiful ladies, who had alfo their views, finding me very 
agreeable to their inclinations, took the pains to counter-act 
his efforts to make me a worthy man, according to his 
own tafte, while my ruling paffion weighed down the fcale 
in favour of thofe ladies, who were willing to take upon 
themfelves the trouble of making me a fine gentlemen ac- 
cording to their own, 
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There was therefore no lefs than a continual war be- 
tween my uncle and me, each of us endeavouring to cor- 
ret the other. Neverthelefs, we foon laid afide remon- 
frances, as entirely ufelefs, and he let me go on my own 
way, thinking him(felf, after all, very happy in having a 
relation who was willing to live with him. I, on my fide, 

mitted my uncle, whom I had reduced to reafon, to 


fo, follow his ordinary courfe of life, which upon my word, 
Ss, [ had not the leaft inclination to envy ; but before we came 
Or tofuch an happy iffue, we were obliged, as will be pre- 
” fently feen to have many ftruggles.”’ 

I We come now to the Chevalier’s defcription of the 


y Duke @’Anxi, which he brings in after that of his Dutchefs, 
whom he reprefents as a truly amiable woman. ‘* Let us 
P now, fays he, fee the moft aftonifhing of all contrafts. 


i Open your eyes as wide as you can, and then imagine 
. that you fee nothing but this duke, whofe enormous ro-~ 
| tundity is the more aftonifhing as he is ftill very young. 
2 It feems as if nature, by making this man as large in 
breadth as fhe makes others in length, had endeavoured to 
’ form a new produétion, ‘This mighty mafs does not walk, 
: as may eafily be imagined, like other two-legged animals, 
neither does he leap. How then muft we define the pro- 


grefive motion by which he moves himfelf from one place 
toanother? A kind of elaftic effort pufhes him forward; 
but as for retiring, it is one of thofe things that nature has 
forbidden: him. His thighs and legs are pillars of fuch a 
prodigious circumference, that the Goths, bold as they were 
‘in their archite€ture, would have rejected the model; for 
they feem lefs capable of fupporting his immenfe edifice 
than of weighing it down, and actually fuftain it lefs by 
the rules of the plummet than by propping it on every 
fide. To finifh the Duke @’Anxi’s building, we muft in 
the tafte of modern Rome crown his edifice with a kind of 
dome, which fhould have two ovals and a gallery; for 
there is no other way of reprefenting the two vifual open- 
ings which let in the light, and the magnificent mouth 
which furrounds part of his head, of which the broad face 
pitted with the {mall-pox, refembles thofe fronts of coarfe 
ftone that are made rough by the tool of the mafon, or 

the fucceffive dropping of tie waters of heaven. 
_ Asto the duke’s wit, I have not a great deal to fay to 
‘It; it appears too much confounded with his humour. If 
every body in the world refembled him, thofe who main- 
tain the doétrine of the materiality of the foul, would foon 
Cc 4 gain 
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gain their point. As he is a mere lump of flefh and mpif- 
ture, a prodigious abundance of animal fpirits rife into his 
head, and there make a hurly burly which muft neceflarily 
be fpread without ; fo that if he does but talk on the mok 
indifferent fubjeéts, if he does but laugh, walk, or ftir, one 
is ready to believe that he is agitated with choler, yet if 
he is actually fo, it is but a clap of thunder at mof, 

In fhort, as to the reft of his character, he has the pride 
_ of an Englifoman, without pofleffing his fuperiority of fen- 
timent ; the petulance of a Frenchman, without his fpright- 
linefs and delicacy; the plain blunt behaviour of the 
Swifs and and Germans, without having their honefty of 
mind and generofity of heart; the jealoufy of a Spaniard 
without his gravity; the roughnefs of the Ruffian without 
his zeal to be ferviceable. I don’t know whether I ought 
to fay, that this ftrange mortal belongs to all nations, or 
that he does not belong to any, unlefs we can make him 
be adopted by the Saveyard, he having, like him, a high 
relifh for the grofleft and moft bitter jefts, without being 
willing to fuffer the fligheft rallery; a mighty talent at 
faving, and at giving a reputable air to the fmalleft ex- 
pences; a great bias towards flander, without affording it 
that juft dofe of falt which renders it fharp, without being 
too biting; a certain deficiency in his humanity and his 
intelles, not concealed by the luftre of any other qualifi- 
cation ; a compleat ignorance and an aftonifhing fuffict- 
ency in deciding every thing; having in fhort, like the 
defcendants of the Allobroges, a peculiar antipathy againft 
ftrangers, though he has, like them, an extraordinary fond- 
nefs for feveral countries, as may be prefumed from his 
having folicited to be fent on fo many embaffies.”” 

The next extract we have propofed to give, contains a 
contraft to the two foregoing characters, in that of the 
Marquis d@’ Argens, one of the greateft wits in Europe. 

Our author having incurred the difpleafure of the French 
miniftry, was obliged to leave that kingdom, and his incli- 
nation or circumftances prompted him to vifit the politeft 
court in Germany. 

“© The goddefs with an hundred tongues, fays he, who 
publifhed through’ the world the praifes of the king of 
Pruffia; and, who can never fay enough of him, had fhe 
two thoufand, turned my fteps towards Berlin, At my 
arrival, I flew to pay a vifit to the Marquis d Argewy, 
chamberlain to his majefty. I imagined that I fhould fee 
this celebrated philofopher, recommending his doctrines te 
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che Pruffians, by the fire of his wit, and the gaiety of his 
s; but what was my furprize, to find him lying in 

bed, in a violent fit of the A eye ; 

’ That I may give you, Madam, a more ftriking pic- 
ture of the dejected ftate in which the Marquis d’ Argens 
appeared, it is neceflary for me to convey a very different 
idea of his perfon, and manner of life, than is to be found 
in the falfe portraits that have been drawn of him, or 
that can be conceived from the aftonifhing number of 
yolumes that have flowed from his pen. Were we to 
take our ideas of him from his pi€ture, we fhould imagine, 
that he had the furly forbidding look of thofe ancient fools, 
who under the notion of being lovers of wifdom, were the 
declared enemies of the human race. If you confider the 
erudition which runs through his works, you would be apt 
to conceive him buried under a heap of old papers and an- 
tique volumes, and that every moment was fpent in a forc’d 
application to ftudy. 

” This, madam, is the Marquis d*Argens, drawn in per- 
fpeétive for thofe who have never feen him; but in order 
to his being known, we muft approach much nearer. I 
begin firft with an affertion, that however voluminous his 
writings may appear, his incredible memory, and the ra- 
pidity and eafe with which he exprefles his fentiments, have 
always left him ‘at leifure to employ three parts of his time 
on his, favourite paffion : It is hardly neceflary to mention 
that this paffion is love ; or to fay that this was the caufe 
‘of his melancholy. , 

With regard to his pi€ture, the painter is to blame, and 
not his features: ‘Take them all together, and they ,formy 
a noble prefence ; examine them feparately, and they are 
exceeding amorous. He has two large blue eyes, throu 
which, when he is filled with joy, one would {wear his foul 
was ready to make its efcape ; but when with a reftlefs 
activity they endeavour to penetrate into the truth or falfe- 
hood of human ideas, they are as piercing as thofe of a 
ot before the object of his love. 

I fhall fay nothing of the gracefulnefs and regularity of 
his other features, as I am not of the opinion of Bufi Ra- 
butin, who defcribes a man of figure with as fcrupulous 
an exactnefs as others do the heroine of a romance. 

In the defcription of a man, madam, we have no occa- 
fion for any more than the eyes ; becaufe thefe, they fay, 
are the mirrour of the foul; and I may alfo add, that they 
a¢a kind of lens, in which from a thoufand rays, the 
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entire character of the perfon is feen by refleétion, and 

inted in full length, fo as to be vifible to all connoiffeurs, 
Thofe of the Marquis d’Argens move with fuch rapidity, 
and his looks are every moment fo diverfified, that one 
would imagine they were never fixed. As he is moved 
by two paffions, by a love of literary glory, which, how- 
ever, is fubordinate to his love of the ladies, they fufficiently 
exprefs all his emotions of friendfhip and hatred ; emotions 
which he knows how to difguife, from a kind of policy 
that would give one no high idea of his internal fentiments, 
if one was not acquainted with the goodnefs of his heart: 
But even this goodnefs of heart is turned into fury when 
he believes himfelf betrayed. I have frequently heard him 
burft into the moft injurious expreffions and the moft terri- 
ble threatnings, againft the perfons who have wounded his 
love, or criticifed his works or thofe of his miftrefs. But 
if the fame perfons appear before him, he holds out his 
hand, and talks to them in the moft feducing tone of 
friendfhip. As he is born of a mild difpofition, and has a 
natural dread of uttering impertinent things to a man’s 
face, he durft not make ufe of a difagreeable expreffion 
before thofe he hates. But he pays them off in their ab- 
fence, to attone for the reftraint he puts upon himéfelf in 
their prefence, and goes quietly to play off in his own way 
al] thofe whom he believes to be wicked, or who he fears 
On account of the fecrets they have in their pofleffion. 
One might fay to him what a favourite faid toa great 
king ; ** O Sir, don’t honour me with your fecrets, for 
“¢ if you do, you will foon hate me.” From being the 
marquis’s moft intimate confident, | myfelf am treated 
with coldnefs, and am become the object of his terror, 
and this after his having faid a hundred times, during the 
courfe of above two years, that my arrival at Berlin was a 
favour fent him from heaven, and that he owed his life to the 
gaiety of my converfation and the affiftance of my friend- 
thip. O Love! Love! what quarrels doft thou raife amongft 
friends for a fingle woman! Of what injuftice doft thou 
make us guilty ! 

The Marquis a’Argens, has however, much wit and 
gaiety, and is a charming companion: Nobody has a more 
delicate vein, or is more agreeable and diverting : In fhort, 
he would always be moft excellent company, if when he 
entered into a difpute, the ftrength of his philofophical 
ideas did not incite him tobe a little boifterous in his gef- 
ture, and to raife his yoice to a fquall, I faw him one 


day 
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day difputing with fuch vehemence, that with one nod 


pis peruke was tolled from his head. A lady worthy of 


refpect, on account of her age and character, finding her- 
{elf difturbed in her own apartment, came into his, to 
befeech him to moderate the tone of his voice: But wholly 
pofleffed by the fire of his own thoughts, he took hold of 
this lady, whirl’d her into her own chamber, and returned 
to finifh the debate. They had much ado to make him 

t an end to it, in order to laugh at him, and to tell him 
what he had done. At laft he recovered himfelf, and hav- 
ing laughed with the reft, returfed to beg pardon of the 
lady, which he did with a gracefulnefs peculiar to him- 
. 
The Marquis a’ Argens, though exaétly what I have juft 
reprefented him, lively, agreeable and fluttering with high 
fpirits in company, bore not the leaft refemblance to the 
fame individual, when any vexation made him keep his 
bed. Melancholy was then perfonized. His head buried 
in a large night-cap, ‘his body wrapped in feven or eight 
coverings, his eyes fixed and dull, his lips pale and clofed, 
his chamber darkned to a gloom more difmal than that of 
night, he had rather the appearance of a dead body than 
of a living perfon, and one fhould not have known which 
to have called him, if fome emphatick monofyllables levelled 
with energy at Adatthew, his valet, had not made it known, 
that his foul {till refided in his body. At this time it is to 
no purpofe for his domeftick to come and inform him, that 
itis four in the afternoon. The clock’s ftriking five does 
not make him hear the leaft word relating to dinner ; 
but Matthew who ftands in need of it, is not eafily dif- 
heartned, and manages matters fo that his mafter has 
dined by half an hour after five.”’ 

In his earlier days, the Chevalier de Mainvillers was 
Whimfical enough to turn Trapif?7. This he tells us, is 
an order of monks remarkable for their extraordinary fe- 
Verity of manners, and the painful and rigorous mottifi- 
cations they inceflantly undergo. But he was foon glad to 
quit their prepofterous way of life, which he thus ludi- 
croufly defcribes. 

** Would you enter, fays he, into the particulars of a 
day moft charmingly fpent? here it is: 1. Rifing at two in 
the morning: 2. Singing mattins till one is hoarfe, and 
the clock ftrikes four: 3. Going to fcourge one’s felf dur- 
ing the Miferere; and every one is permitted to a 
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this delightful exercife as much longer as he pleafes: 4, 
Returning, read a chapter on the follies of the old hermits. 
or the reveries of the ancient fanatics, who wrote com- 
ments on the holy fcriptures, without underftanding He. 
brew: 5. Going in the midft of winter to fing in the 
cold at the firft canonical hour; or, inftead of finging, to 
ftand blowing one’s numb’d fingers: 6. Returning to the 
chapter, to hear them proclaim, that is, to be accufed by 
one’s brethren, of having lifted up one’s eyes, walked too 
faft, or of having fallen down: 7. Expiating thefe dread- 
ful crimes by a lufty flogging: 8. Going at laft to work; 
that is, digging the earth, rolling ftones in a wheelbarrow, 
or carrying fuch burthens, that an afs, without this pre- 
tended grace, would be unable to bear: 9. Returning 
to fing high mafs, and embrace each other on the day 
we eat the object of our adorations: 10. Going to the 
refeftory, to take the exquifite regale of a foup without 
either butter or meat, and a plate of greens in the fame 
tafte: xx. Taking our recreation in contemplating on 
the real prefence in the * tabernacle: 12. Returning to la- 
bour, diverting ourfelves with the fame agreeable amufe- 
ments as in the morning, or in pioufly wafhing one ano- 
ther’s fweaty focks: 13. Going to tear our throats by fing- 
ing vefpers, and efpecially the A/agnificat, all falling on our 
knees, ftarting up on our feet, and 2s to the article of 
hands, &&c. ufing them like tumblers when they begin their 
exercife: 14. Making a magnificent fupper on two ounces 
of bread, and two {mall draughts of cyder, with the re- 
creation of fcourging before the tabernacle where their 
God is kept prifoner: 15. Singing at laft the + Complines, 
and bawling with a full throat the Sa/ve Regina; defiring 
the virgin to look fweet upon us, and to fhew us as a cu- 
riofity, the little ~ ‘Zefus. In fhort, {peaking to the vir- 
gin as if fhe was the goddefs Venus, without deigning to 
make mention of God: 16. Going to fleep on a table, 
rendered delicately foft by a prickly ftraw-bed, which ac- | 
cording to the rule muft be about three fingers deep, and 
there to fleep as if upon down. 


* By the tabernacle is here meant the place in which the 
hoft is put on the altar. 


+ The Complines are the laft prayers at vefpers. 


t Ilos tuos mifericordes oculos ad nos converte, Et Jefum 
benedi&um fructum ventris tui nobis oftende, 
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We fhall conclude our extracts of this performance, 
with a fpecimen of our author’s talent at ftory-telling ; it 
the following tale of an apparition. 

‘¢. The illuftrious houfe of Hobenloe has many branches, 
each of which are fovereigns in their own eftates. A 
young count of that family being fent by his father to 
Paris, with a view of giving him an opportunity of im- 
proving his manners by obtaining the polifh of France, ar- 
rived there with a number of domefticks. 
bill of credit for ten thoufand crowns drawn on a banker, 
who had enriched himfelf in the fervice of that houfe, 
probably in the poft of a fteward. This complaifant and 
refpectful perfon being informed by letter of the arrival of 
the fon of his old mafter, waited with impatience to give 
him an apartment in his own houfe, which was a very 
magnificent edifice. But the young count, knowing that 
he was old, and from thence judging that his difpofition 
could not be very agreeable to one of his age, did not think 
proper to alight at the banker’s, but took a furnifhed apart- 
ment, as a place in which, without minding any body, he 
might freely enjoy his liberty in the moft agreeable manner. 
A young officer of a noble family had alfo taken lodgings 
in the fame houfe; but his ordinary refidence was in any 
part of the town where he knew there were pretty girls. 
He was brifk, fprightly, and had an inexhauftible fource of 
humour, and in one word, filled up with great dignity the 
flation of a mufqueteer. He foon took notice of our 
German count, and remarking that he had ftill the ruft of 
his ancient Teutonic caftle, he refolved to give him leffons 
of debauchery: Not the debauchery which animates the 
refentment of the ecclefiafticks, from no other reafon, but 
becaufe they experimentally know its meannefs; but that 
voluptuoufnefs of delight, which is fuperior to their ima- 


ginations, becaufe their fenfes are too grofs and their fouls: 


too narrow and contracted. 

. The young Hohenloe on becoming the mufqueteer’s pu- 
pil, made a rapid progrefs in a little time. What an edi- 
fying fchool! The mufqueteer initiated him into the my- 
fteries of what he called true fcience, by teaching him the 
manner of anfwering to fome purpofe the calls of indulgent 
nature. Mufick, fhews, play, excellent wine, handfome 
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women, could not fail of rendering thefe calls more fre- 


quent and more agreeable to perfons of fuch exalted intel- 
leéts.. The young count, who admired the mufqueeter as 
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for the Germans are in love with thofe of an exalted ge- 
nius :) the young count, I fay, who advanced in the courfe 
which his mafter had fet before him with the ftrides of g 
giant, had no other than the fame taftes and the fame in- 
clinations. The preceptor, after a ferious application on 
the thefes of what is effentially beautiful, invented a coat 
in a new tafte, and the difciple had like to have thrown 
his tailor out of the window, becaufe he brought home 
one which was not exaétly like that of his illuftrious pe- 
dagogue. The mufqueteer had a miftrefs of about ninetcen 
years-old, brown, of a fmall ftature, brifk and lively, 
The German preparing himfelf to love with all his might, 
fearched the middle and all the four corners of Paris, to 
obtain a miftrefs. who perfeétly refembled her; but not be-’ 
ing able to find one, his regard for his mafter encreafed ‘to 
fuch a degree, as rendered them infeparable. But alas ! it 
_ became neceffary for them to part; he died, and the muf- 
queteer had not the leaft inclination to follow him: 

The count Hobenloe on his death-bed, gave the muf- 
quetéer his letter-cafe, and the keys of ‘his chefts to 
deliver them to his banker, whom the infatuation of his 
pleafures had prevented him from feeing. He had made no- 
ufe of ‘his bills of credit, as death had not given him time 
to fpend the ready money he had brought with him. The 
poor young man having given his laft figh, the mufqueeter 
made the neceflary preparations for his funeral. While 
things were in this fituation there arrived two Engh/h no- 
blemen at the fame houfe. They were placed in a cham- 
ber adjoining to that in which the dead body was laid, and 


out of which it had been removed. They could only’ 
allow one bed for them both, all the others being engaged ; ' 
but as the weather was cold, and they were friends, they 


made no difficulty of lying together. 

In the middle of the night, one of the two not being 
able to fleep, and growing weary of his bed, arofe, in order 
to amufe himfelf in the kitchen, where he heard fome peo- 
ple talking. He had diverted himfelf there for fome time, 
when being willing to return from whence he came, he 
again went up ftairs, but inftead of entering his own 
chamber went into that of the deceafed count, over whofe 
face they had only throwna cloth. ‘There is not fo much 
ceremony ufed in France in the management of their dead ’ 
as in England and Germany; for they are there: fatisfied 


With fhewing their affection to the living. The Englifh- 


nobleman having put out his candle, laid down boldly th 
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the defun&: When creeping as clofe'to him as poflible, in 
order to'warm himfelf, and finding his bedfellow colder 
than he, he began to mutter, What the devil’s the matter, 
my friend, faid he, you are as cold as ice? [ll lay a wager, 
numb’d as you are, you. would have been warm enough if 
you had but feen the pretty girl that.is below ftairs. Come, 
you may take my word for it, added he, pulling him by 
the arm ; come, zounds ftir, Ill engage you fhall have her 
fora guineas While he was holding this fine converfation 
with the dead, who, detached from the things of this 
world, did not even give himfelf the trouble of makin 
areply ; his chanyber-door was opened, which made him 
raife his.head from the pillow to fee who was coming in. 
But judge what muft be his furprize, when he faw a fervant 
lighting in a joiner, who carried a coffin on his fhoulders ! 
He thought at firft that he had been in a dream ; but look- 
ing about him, and feeing the vifage of one who had not 
fpoke a word, a vilage overfpread with a mortal palenefs, 
he made but one jump from the bed into the middle of the 
chamber. The joiner and the maid-were immediately per- 
fuaded that it was the corpfe, who being unwilling to be 
fhut up in the coffin, was now playing its gambols. ‘Their 
legs were unable to move with a fwiftnefs proportionable 
tu their fear; and the joiner, maid, coffin, and candle- 
ftick, roll’d one over another, from the top of the ftairs 
down into the kitchen. Zoons, What are you all about ? 
cried the landlord : What is the devil flying away with the 
dead man? Mercy on us! éried the maid, quite’ chap- 
fallen, it is rather the dead-man that would run away with 
us. Iam the fon of a bitch, faid the joiner, if that dead 
man thefe, has any more occafion for a coffin than [ 
have; why he is got into the middle of-the room, and 
has juft ftruck up a hornpipe. 

The devil he has! cried the landlord, taking a light, 
faith we'll foon fee that. 

While all the family were trembling and getting ready 
to follow the mafter of the houfe, the Engli/fh nobleman, 
who had found again his chamber, had flipt into bed, 
quite out of -breath: And his friend having afked ‘him 
where he had been,. he told him that he had juft ‘been 
lying with adead: body. ’Sblood! a dead body! it had 
perhaps, the plague, cried he, jumping in his turn out of 
bed, and running to the door to call for a light. ‘The 
landlord, the. landlady, and fervants, who ‘were’ paf- 

fing through the gallery, no fooner faw him, than they 
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ined that it was the dead who appeared again. What 
confafion! what fhrieks! what clamours! The Englipos 
man terrified at the hideous noife, ran into his room and 
flip’d into bed to his companion, without the leaft fear of 
catching the plague. In the mean time an honeft country 
prieft, who lodged in the inn, got up, and appeared armed 
with holy water, and a long broom inftead of a little 
brufh. ,He made his afperfions, and the conjurations pre- 
fcribed by the Romi/h church, and conduéted, by way of 
proceffion, the terrified trembling people into the chamber 
of the defunct, who, thinking no harm, lay quietly in 
bed. The prieft was inftantly regarded as a faint, and 
they all cried up the miracle of the holy water, which 
bound the corpfe to its good behaviour, and prevented its 
being refraétory. 

The mufqueteer arrived at the time appointed for the 
funeral. ‘Twenty voices at a time related to him the dead 
man’s beliaviour in the night. And he was of too humo- 
reus a difpofition not to ftrengthen ftill more the frightful 
ideas they had imbibed. 

The funeral being performed, and the prieft, fexton, 
fervants, and landlord paid, the mufqueteer went two days 
after to pay a vilit to the banker. He fent in word that 
he catne by defire of the Count de Hohenloe, as it was na- 
tural he fhould, to deliver up his effects; but the 
man underftood that this was that young lord him6lf. 
He had been extremely impatient to fee him, and wé 
may ¢afily imagine with what tender eagernefs he ran to 
the perfon he took for him, as well as the aftonifhment 
of the mufqueteer, to find himfelf ftifled in the arms of 
the old man, whom he fufpeéted of being arrived at this 
years of dotage. What a ftrange incident! He at laft dif- 
covered the banker was under a miftake, and had taken 
him for the count: on which he refolved to perfonate him, 
and to form his behaviour on the error of the people of 
the inn, as to his return from the other world, Quick, 
cried the banker, a feat for my lord the count. Adsbud ! 
how old you make me, added he ; when I left my lord 
your father’s court, you was but juft fo high. Pray, dear 
my lord, fit in that eafy chair. It is no matter, faid the 
mufqueteer, for I muft return back into the other world. 
What do you mean? faid the good man, have you 4 
mind to joke with me? My dear, have you given orders 
for their bringing a bottle of Champaigne, for us to be 
drinking while we wait for fupper? Sir, faid the muf 
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queteer interrupting him in a dejected air, the dead don’t 
drink, and I have drank fo much while I was alive, that 
] am apt to fuffer the penance of not drinking now I am 
dead! Odtheart! cried the good man, I fee very well that 
my lord the count is a wag, for he has.a mind to perfuade 
me that he is dead, and then to rally me for believing 1t- 
Come, come, continued he, let me fhew you the apart- 
ment I have prepared for you. Alas! Sir, replied the pre- 
tended count, I have one in St. Euffache’s churchyard, 
where I am, buried. But really now, faid the banker, 
What is the meaning ot all this? Pray put an end to this 
difagreeable rallery, and tafte the wine. Upon my con- 
fcience I cannot, replied the falfe Hohenloc, the dead, as I 
have told you, have loft all relifh for it. 

_ The banker’s wife, who had laid by her work, and 
through her fpeétacles was examing with fear and trem- 
bling the pretended fpirit, faid in a low voice, I have heard 
a great deal about apparitions, if this fhould be one! My 
dear, I know better, replied the old man, with a g 
deal of confufion. Yes, Sir, refumed the mufqueteer, [ 
died in the city of Rouen, at a houfe near the New bridges 
and am buried in St, Euffache’s churchyard. If you defire 
a fuller proof of it, here is my letter-cafe, which I have 
brought with me, with a bill of credit for ten theufand 
crowns. Here is alfo a purfe, in which there. are thirty 
Louis d’Ors. You muft be fenfible that a young man, if 
he was not dead, would not tender you this money, fince 
that is a thing that he can never have too much of: But at 
prefent, inftead of money, wine and women, (who are 
very handfome at Paris) I have occafion for nothing but 
prayers. 
_ At thefe words the preterided deceafed made his efcape 
from the banker, who almoft refolved to run after him, 
end was left in very great aftonifhment at fuch a vifit. As 
to the wife, fhe was extremely terrified, fhe maintained; 
that fhe had been talking with a fpirit, and confirmed this 
opinion by afferting, that when he went out, he had eyes 
of fire. The bankér, on his fide, infitted upon it, that 
his wife was a foo]; and that by fome accident or others 
unknown to him, the count had loft his fenfes: And there- 
fore to fatisfy himfelf in this point, went to get better in- 
formation at the city of Roxen. | 

As foon as he arrived at the place, he afked the miftrefs 
of the houfe to tell him where he might fee the Count 
dt Hobenloe. Alas! ‘eplied fhe, in a doleful tone, he is 
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dead, and is buried at St. Eu/fache’s. At the word St, Fee 


flache, the banker ftarted, and continued fhrunk all of a 
heap; but at lift recovering himfelf, he followed the good 
worhan into the chamber where the deceafed had been laid, 
when the firft thing that ftruck his fight, was a coat like 
that in which the mufqueteer had appeared at his houfe, 
and which the young Count had ordered to be made in 
imitation of it. T here needed no more to convince the 
banker that the count was realiy dead. Blefs me! Madam, 
faid he to the landlady, look! fee! there’s the coat he had 
on when he came to bring me this letter-cafe and thefe 
keys. O Lord ha’ mercy! cry’d fhe, joined her hands, 
he walks ftill then. “The poor unhappy young man fuffers 
forely, ay, and I'll warrant has great need of prayers, It 
is thefe curfed ladies of Paris that have thruft him into 
purgatory. Explain yourfelf, Madam, faid the old man, 
did he appear in your houfe as well as in mine? Appear! 
ay marry did he, replied the hoftefs ; why we really thought 
that the evening before he was buried, he would have turn- 
ed the houfe upfide down, and that we fhould never be 
able to get him into his grave. 

The banker no fooner returned home, than finking into 
an armed chair, he continued looking wildly at his wife. 
She was terrified, and did not ceafe importuning him with 
her queftions. At laft, he cried out, There is nothing 
more true than that he is dead, and walks about evesy 
where. I have feen the coat he had on when he came here. 
Oh! Oh! cried the banker’s wife, feeking for her gloves 
and her muff, no longer will I ftay in this houfe. I! I 
ftay in a houfe that is haunted by dead ghofts! No, Sir, 
don’t think any fuch matter : Thefe are the vifits that your 
fine acquaintance with the lords of Hohenloe have brought 
upon you. 

This faid, fhe ran to communicate her fears and appre- 
henfions to a neighbour. ‘The miftrefs of the lodging, on 
her fide, fet up her throat againft her husband, telling him 
that fhe would ftay no longer in a houfe whare fhe was 
expofed to the infults of the dead, and that all their cuf- 
tomers would go and lodge elfewhere 3 for as how, they 
would not care to have a ghoft live amongft them, or 
make a jelt of them by his frolice. As to the mufqueeter 
he hugged himfelf, and it was comical enough to fee him 
enquire : coolly into the circumftances of an affair of which 
he was the hero; taking carey howevery not to appear be- 
fore the banker. . 
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This ftory, Madam, was told us by the mufqueteer’s 


dwn brother. 





Art, Li. Dé:Principiis animalibus Exercitationes in Col- 
legio Reg. Medicorum, Lond. hbatite ad Gulielma 
Battie, M. D. -eju/dem Coll. & Societat. Regiz Socios 
Ato. 1s. 6d. Whifion. 


HIS Differtation on animal or vital principles is di- 
| vided into three exercitations, delivered in confequence 
of the leétures founded by one of the noble family of che 
Lumley’s, for the cultivation and improvement of furgery: 
The learned author begins with obferving, that phyfic and 
furgery were anciently but one and the fame profeffion ; how- 
ever they have been fince feparated. But as there ts fcarcely 
the remoteft mention of the art of furgery afterwards 
throughout thefe exercitations, wg muft fuppofe, they are 
intended as prefatory only to the future courfe and {cope of 
the Lumlezan lectures. : 

The author obferves, in his ,addrefs or Exordium to the 
prefident and fellows of the College of Phyficians, that he 
fhali fet out with an enquiry into the nature of the fubject 
of cure, to wit, an animal body, by contidering it both in 
its healthy and morbid {tate ; and by a clofer phyfiological 
and pathological inveftigatign of our animal principles. 
But it is unfortunate, that his very, definition of an animal 
principle, p. 18. which is the profefied fubjeét and title of 
thefe exercitationss is not as clear and definitive as could 
be withed. It feems indeed, p. 25, as if our author re- 
folved the grand or fundamental vital principle, into that 
inherent tendency to approach and cohefion, in fome parts 
df matter, and that natural refilition and elafticity in 
others, which no one has hitherto penetrated into the im- 
mediate fource of, and which he does not feem to think dédu- 
cible from any material fecondary caufe.— This conclufion 
mut ultimately refer thefe properties, fo indifpenfcbly ne- 
ceflary to the animal ceconomy,; to the Friar of thit great 
Caufa caufarum, who has fuper-added motion to matter ; 
and from whom we may hence be faids in a ftr &ly phy fio- 
logical fenfe, to dive, and move and have our being. 

The doétor has, with great juftice, humouroully expo- 
fed the general infufficience of FAypothefis in medical enqui- 
Nes; and fhewn fome of the miftakes of thofe, who were 
for reafoning on every diforder, from the fuppofed univer= 
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fal influence and various combinations of the four elemeiits; 
of others, who deduced them from chymical principles $ 
of fuch, as depended chiefly on anatomical appearances and 
obfervations ; and of others, who folely reafoned from me-. 
chanics, while the different principles of each feét fuggetted. 
a different or oppofite manner of treating difeafes: to 
all of whom he prefers fuch writers, as attribute diftempers 
to the morbid laxity or ftricture of the folids; and who 
have formed their practice on the intention of redrefh 
the peccant éxceffes of either, However, as he obferves, 
that even thefe were often confufed in their condu&t, from 
fuppofing both ftricture and laxity to offend in the fame 
difeafe, and in the fame fubject, it has been doubted, whe- 
ther he has fufficiently eftablifhed any other doétrine, in 
the place of thofe he has invalidated. 

The laft exercitation is chiefly employed, in fome con- 
jectures, on the difficult fubject of mufcular motion ; in 
which the Doétor doth not feem to have given himfelf much 
fatisfaction, and which he modeftly concludes, by mention- 
ing the Wifdom of difcovering our own ignorance. 

On the whole, the defect of this piece feems to confit 
in its want of perfpicuity, partly arifing from the abftrufe- 
nefs of the fubject, and perhaps, in a few places, from a 
little perplexity in the expreffion. But as inftitutions of 
this fort do fometimes diverge from real utility, into lite- 
rary parade and oratorial declamation, it has furnifhed the 
learned author with an opportunity of fhewing at once 
his medical and claffical erudition. Yet, as a continuation 
of thefe anniverfary le€tures may be expeéted, it feems 

improper to infift very particularly on one, that appears only 
as introductory to them. ah 
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Art. Lit. The Greek of the firft Epiftle of St. Paul to the 
Theflajonians explained. Wherein the Etymology of the 
moft difficult Words is given. The Verbs noted in thew 
various Moods and Tenfes: The Metaphors any exe 
plained : And the whole illuftrated with critical and ex- 
planatory Notes. By John Philips of Kingfley, in Che- 
fhire. Printed for the Author, 1751. 4to. 64 Pages 
Price as. 6d. Buckland, é¥c. 


"N the preface the author tells us, that he offers this 
performance to the publick, only as a fpecimen of what 

he deligns to do on the other epiftles, in cafe this _— 
with 
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with a favourable reception. He is very large in explain- 
ing the nature and-ufe of it, and recommends it to thofe 
fons, who, after a learned education, have neglected 
the ftudy of the Greek Teftament; and who, by this 
means, may, without the trouble of confulting lexicons, 
rammars, &%c. in a little time, make themfelves mafters 


of it. The work itfelf is introduced, by a large and - 


particular account of the hiftory of the epiftle ; in which 
the author not only relates very minutely, all thofe circum- 
ftances of the apoftle’s removal from one place to another, 
which tend to illuftrate the epiftle, but for the fake of 
thofe who have not had the advantage of a learned edu- 
cation, he gives the geography of al] the ¢ities that are 
mentioned, together with the moft remarkable particulars 
concerning them in hiftory.— Tho’ it is very evident, that 
this piece is moft fuited to affift thofe who have made but 
a {mall progrefs in the Greek language; yet, others, per- 
baps may find fome improvement trom his remarks on the 
propriety of fome words and phrafes, and his illuftrations 
from other writers. How far the interpretation he has 
given to fome texts is juft, it is hot our bufinefs to deter- 
mine ; in general, his remarks rather affe&t the fenfe of 
particular words, than of whole fentences. We fhall only 
add, that he feems to carry his regard to the facred writings 
rather too far, when he contends for the elegance of every 
word the apoftle ufes, and will not allow that any phrafes 
are borrowed from the Hebrew language, but what are 
warranted by the pureft Greek writers ; as if the leaft inac- 
curacy of ftile were inconfiftent with the charaéter of an 
infpired penman. (Cnhe 





Art. tur. The Grand Queftion debated: or, an Effay to 
prove that the Soul of Man is not ; neither can it be, im- 
mortal. The whole founded on the Arguments of Locke, 
Newton, Pope, Burnet, Watts. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stamper. 


HE importance of the fubjeét before us, will no 

doubt draw the attention of the publick to this per- 
formance. How far the author by fo daring an attempt, 
to overthrow the bafis of all fociety (which in Greece and 
Rome would have entitled him to the fevereft punifhments) 
may have rendered himfelf obnoxious here, is not our bufi- 
nefs to determine: certain it is, that not much danger is 
to be apprehended from his fuperior genius, or any thing 
he has here advanced : fomething may perhaps be feared 
Dd3 from 
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from the corruption and depravity of the prefent age, 
which prepares the way for the ready reception of the moff 
pernicious principles that can be broached, though fupport- 
ed by the weakeft and moft trifling arguments, 
In many paflages of this pamphlet, the author appears like 
an honeft injudicious enquirer after truth ; others there are, 
which (belide the tendency of his quefiion, the manner of 
his writing, and his low fneers upon chriftianity) leave room 
to fufpeét the fincerity of his heart, and the goodnefs of 
his intention. However, let what will have been his de- 
fign, he has executed it moft miferably, and fhewn him- 
felf a wretched defender of a bad caufe. A great part of 
it, is no better than a dull repetition of thofe arguments, 
which have been ages ago ftarted and exploded, and will 
again, together with their reviver, fink into univerfal and 
deferved contempt. He omits, or mifieprefents the ftrong- 
éft arguments for the immortality of the foul, and leavés 
the re(t darkened and obfcured indeed, but not confuted. 
What is moft peculiar to himielf, confifts of a few ground- 
lefs unfupported affertions, on which, he declaims magif- 
terially, fuperficially and ridiculoufly ; from whence he 
draws weak and precarious conclulions ; fcarce ever under- 
ftanding himfelf, or the authors he undertakes to anfwer. 
It would be eafy to produce innumerable quotations to jufs 
tify this critique, but we fhall content ourfclves with giv- 
ing a general view of his defign. Six out of the ten fec- 
tions, into which he divides this piece, are taken up in in- 
validating the common arguments for the foul: what he 
fayson the neceflity of punifhment fcems moft remark- 
able. ‘** That faculty of the foul,” fays he, ** which 
Watts calls pathetic inftinét, and difpofition towards 
goadnefs, and which I term Gaodne/s of heart, is the caufe 
of moral virtue, and if acting from this principle of good- 
nefs be virtue, acting from the immediate want of it muf 
neceflarily be vice: Now where is the juftice or neceffity, 
that men fhould be punifhed or rewarded, for acting from 
principles which they neither gave themfelves, nor can 
poilibly divelt themfelves of.” In the very next fection this 
confiftent genticman, fays, that virtue is fufficiently re- 
warded, and vice fufficiently punifhed in this world, In 
the three next, he compares the fouls and bodies of men 
and brutes ; in which he attempts to prove, that the fup- 
poled immortality of human fouls, will involve in it, the 
+ intolerable conclufion of the immortality of brutes, eve 
tha. of 2 loufe'and-a fica.” The laft areument to prove 
: | the 
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the mortality of ‘the foul, is only one of Lucretius’s, taken 
from the immediate conne€tion and mutual dependance of 
foul and body, but exprefied more darkly and unintelligi- 
bly. We fhalf conclude with deliring this author to oblige 
his readers, by noting down in his next edition, if there 
fhould be a another, the places from whence he has taken 


his quotations. 
tit We have not yet feen the Repry to this Piece. We 


foall give an Account of it in our next. (ls % 


————— 





Art. tiv. Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. 
JonarHan Switt; Ina Series of Letters, from John 
FBarl of Oarery to bis Son, the honourable Ha- 
MILTON Boy re. 8vo. 4s, Smail 8vo. 3s. Millar, 


genious and worthy lord Orrery for this curious and 
moit entertaining performance. For never was there be- 
fides the immortal Dean Swift, fo famous a writer, with 
whofe real birth and private life, the public have been fo lit- 
tle acquainted ; or concerning which they have been fo 
much mifinformed. And though his lordfhip’s account 
may not prove entirely fatisfactory in every particular, to 
the very inquifitive reader, yet, he has given us many 
fats and circum{tances of importance, of which the world 
might have for ever remained in entire ignorance had net 
this work appeared. 

His lordfhip’s firft letter is an introdu€tory. one to the 
reft. ‘* I] am much p’eafed, fays he, that you approve of 
my obfervations on Péiny’s letters.* I engaged in that work, 
with a defign of pointing out to your brether lord Bale, 
the amiable qualities of that elegant oman. But I cannot 
re(t fatished, unlefs I offer te you alfo, fome token of 
my paternal affection ; and therefore, I. have lately been 
examining the works of Dr. Swift, with an intention, of 
gathering materials for my future correfpondence with you: 
And here, my dear Hamilton, I dedicate to you, thofe 
Criticifms which have occured to me; and fhall mix with 
them fuch particulars of his lite and character, as I flatter 
myfelf, may tend at leaft to your entertainment, if not to 
your improvement—Let me begin by giving you a fhort 
but general view of Swi/t’s character.” 


sees Republic of letters is much obliged to the in 


* See our ascount of this work in the Review for J/-y 1751. 
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From this view it appears, that the dean was in the de. 
cline of life, when his lordfhip: became acquainted with 
him. ‘* His friendfhip, fays our noble author, was an 
honour to me, and to fay the truth, I have even drawn 
advantage from his errors. ‘I have beheld him in all hu- 
mours and difpofitions, and I have formed various fpecula- 
tions from the feveral weakneffes to which I obferved him 
liable. His capacity and ftrength of mind were undoubt- 


edly equal to any tafk whatever. ‘His pride, his fpirit, or his. 


ambition, call it by what name you pleafe, was boundlefs: 
but his views were checked in his younger years, and the 
anxiety of that difappointment, had a vifible effe& upon 
all his aétions. He was four and fevere, but not abfolute! 

ill-natured. He was fociable only to his particular friends, 
and to them only at particuJar hours. He knew politenefs 
more than he praétifed it. He was-a mixture of avarice 
and generofity ; the former was frequently prevalent, the 


Jatter feldom appeared, unlefs excited by compaffion. : He. 


was open to adulation, and could not, or would not, di- 
ftinguith between low flattery, and juft applaufe. His abi- 
lities rendered him fuperior to envy. He was undifguifed 
and perfectly fincere. I am induced to think that he en- 
tered into orders, more for fome private and fixed refolu- 
tion, than from abfolute choice : be that as it may, he 
performed the duties Of the church with great pundtuality; 
and a decent degree of devotion. He read prayers rather 
in a ftrong nervous voice, than in a graceful manner: 
and although he has been often accufed of irreligion, no- 
thing of that kind appeared in his converfation .or beha- 
viour.” 34 

Here we cannot help obferving, that our noble author’s 
charity feems to have fomewhat biafled him in favour of 
Dr. Swift, whofe behaviour and converfation throughout 
his whole life, were never thought to be very highly tinc- 
tured with piety. His lordfhip himfelf has related fome 
inftances, which at leaft fhew, that he did not always 
reftrain the fallies of his humour from faying and doing 
things no way confiftent with that due reverence for reli- 
gion, without which the amiable character of a good cler- 
gyman will be but poorly fuftained. Two of thefe inftances 
are as follow, not to mention others of a more ftriking and 
Gecifive nature, which might be produced from his works. 

1. The firft church-preferments which fell to the lot of 
Dr. Swift, in Ireland, were the reétories of Laracor and 
Rathbeggan, When he took poffeffion of them, he went 
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to refide at Laracor, and gave public notice to his parifhion- 
ers, that he would read prayers on every Wednefday and 
Friday. Upon the fubfequent Vedne/day, the bell was rung, 
and the rector attended at his defk, when after having fat 
fometime, and finding the congregation to confift only of 
himfelf and his clerk Roger, he began ‘* Dearly beloved 
Roger, the fcripture moveth you and me in fundry places.” 
And then proceeded regularly through the whole fervice. 
‘9, Soon after he had been made dean of St. Patrick's, 
he was loitering one Sunday in the afternoon at the houfe 
of Dr. Raymond, with whom he had dined, at Trim, a 
little town near Dublin, of which the doctor was vicar. 
The bell rung’: the parifhioners ‘were aflembled for even- 
ing prayers: and Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to the 
church, which was fcarce two hundered yards from his 
houfe. ** Raymond,” faid the dean, ‘* Il lay you a crown 
] will begin prayers before you this afternoon.” ‘¢ I accept 
the wager,” replied Dr. Raymond, and immediately they 
both ran as faft as they could towards the church. Ray- 
mond, who was much the nimbleft man of the two, arriv- 
ed firft' at the door; and when he entered the church 
walked decently towards the reading defk. Swift never 
flackned his pace, but, running up the ifle, left Dr. Ray- 
mond behind-him in the middle of it, and ftepping into 
the reading defk, without putting on a furplice, or open- 
ing the prayer-book, began the liturgy in an audible voice, 
and continued to repeat the fervice {ufficiently long to win 
his wager. 

Lord Orrery himfelf introduces this fecond ftory with 
the following obfervation. ‘* His humorous difpofition, 
fays his lordfhip, tempted him to a€tions unbecoming the 
dignity of a clergyman: and fuch flights drew upon him 
the charaGter of an irreligious man. I remember to have 
heard'a ftory of him [the ftory we have juft quoted] that 
fully fhews how little he regarded certain ceremonies, which 
ought always to be obferved with refpeét.” But ought 
fuch irreverent behaviour in the more immediate prefence of 
God, to be confidered only as a difregard of ceremonies ? 
or can a palpable burlefque of the forms of fervice appro- 
priated to divine worfhip, be fuppofed to flow from 
any other than a heart, which was either indifferent to any 
kind of public worfhip,or that really defpifed the forms he had 
folemnly affented and fubfcribed to ? The brilliancy of wit, 
however it may dazzle or delight, or, however humour 
and drollery may pleafe, when direted to proper objects, 
ees * : | they 
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they certainly become criminal when employed to ridicule 
. things facred, or that are eftezmed as fuch by truly pious and 
good perfons, Can it be deemed a triffe, or an innocent ieft 
for a perfon whole more immediate and indi/penfible duty it was, 
as adivine, to edify others by his good example as well 
_as preaching, to run abruptly, and like a bacchanal, into 
the midft of an aflembly of people fuppofed to be met to. 
gether for the moft ferious and awful purpofe, and thereby 
making fuch ludicrous impreffions upon their minds, as muft 
unfit them for any real devotion for that time.—But, to pro- 
ceed with our author’s general character of this moft extra. 
ordinary man. 
<6 His caft of mind, fays his lordfhip, induced him to 
think and fpeak more of politics than religion. His per- 
petual views were directed towards power ; and his chief 
aim was to be removed into England : but when he found 
himfelf entirely difappointed, he turned his thoughts to op- 
pofition, and became the patron of /reland; in which 
country he was born. Here it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve to you, that many of his friends imagined him a native 
of England, and many others, 1 know not whether to call 
them friends or enemies, were willing to fuppofe him the 
natural fon of Sir William Temple. Neither of thefe faéts are 
true. He was born in Dublin, November 20th, 1667. 
and was carried into England {con after his birth by his 
nurfe ; who, being obliged to crofs the’ fea, and having a 
nurfe’s fondnefs for the child at her breaft, conveyed him 
on fhip-board, without the knowledge of his mother or 
relations, and kept him with her at Whitehaven, dur- 
ing her refidence three years at that place.* This ex- 
traordinary event made his return feem as if he had been 
tranfplanted to /re/and, rather than that he owed his ori- 
ginal and exiftence to ‘that foil. But perhaps, he tacitly 
hoped to infpire different nations with a contention for his 
birth ; at leaft in his angry moods, when he was peevith 
and provoked at the ingratitude of /reland; he was fre- 
quently heard to fay, “ Iam not of this vile country, I 
am an Engltfpman,”’ Such an aflertion, although meant 
figuratively, was often received literaliy.—But Dr. Swift, 
in his cooler hours, never denied his country ; on the con- 
trary, he frequently mentioned, and pointed out the houfe 


* The late ingenions Mrs. Pilkington, in her account of dean 
Savi/t, inferted in the firft volume of her memoirs, makes the fame 
mention of chis expedition of the Dottor’s drz2-nurie. 
where 
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here he was born.* ‘The other fuggeftion concerning the 
gitimacy of his birth is equally falie. Sir William Tem- 
Jz was employed as a minifter abroad, from the year 1665, 
to the year 1670. firft ac Bruffels, and afterwards at the 
Hague ; fo that Dr. Swifi’s mother, who never crofled 
the fea, except from England to Ireland, was out of all 

fiibility of a perfonal correfpondence with Sir William 
Fomple till fome years after her fon’s birth. 

The remaining part of this letter, contains an ac- 
count of the dean’s family, and his education. His grand- 
father was the reverend Mr. Thomas Swift, vicar of Good- 
ridge, neat Ro/s in Herefordfbire. He enjoyed a paternal 
eftate in that county, which is ftill in poffeffion of his 

reat grandfon, Deane Swift, Efq; he died in the year 
1658, leaving fix fons, Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, Willam, 

onathan, and Adam. Two of them only, Gedwin and 

wnathan lett fons. The defcendants of Godwin are men- 
tioned in Guillim’s heraldry. ‘fonathan married Mrs. Abi- 
gail Erick of Leicefterfoire, by whom he had one daughter 
anda fon, The fon was born two months after the death 
of the father, after whom he was called ‘fonathan, and be- 
came the famous dean of St. Patrick’s. 
' The greateft part of Mr. ‘fonathan Swift’s income had 
depended upon agencies, t and other emp'oyments of that 
kind: fo that moft part of his fortune perifhed with him ; 
and the remainder being the only fupport that his widow 
could enjoy, the ‘care, tuition, and expence of her ‘two 
children, devolved upon her husband’s elder brother, Mr. 
Godwin Swift, who voluntarily became their guardian. 

Lord Orrery obferves, that as the faculties of the mind 
fhine forth at different ages in different men, fo the Infancy 
of Dr. Swift paffed on without any marks ‘of diftinétion. 
At fix years old he was fent to fchool at Kilkenny, and 
about eight years afterwards he was entered a ftudent in 
Trinity-College, Dublin; where the morofenefs of his tem- 
per rendring him ‘unacceptable to his companions, he 
was little regarded, and lefs beloved. Nor were the aca- 
demical exercifes agreeable to his genius. He held logic 


* Mrs, Pilkington fays, ** The account I have frequently heard 
the dean give of himfelf, was, that’ he was born in Hoy’s- Alley, 
In Warburgh’s parifh, Dublin. Mem. Vol, I. p. 67, ofthe 
Lnglife Edition. 

+ Mrs. Pilkington {tiles him a lawyer; meaning probably, 
an attorney, oF ) 
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and metaphyfics in the utmoft contempt; and fearce 
fidered mathematics and natural philofophy, unlefs to tur 
them into ridicule. The ftudies which he followed, were 
hiftory and poetry. In thefe he made a great progref. 
but to all other branches of fcience he had given fo very 
little application, that when he appeared as a candidate for 
the degree of batchelor of arts, he was fet afide on account 
of infufficiency.*—And even at laft he obtained his admit. 
fion fpeciali gratid: a phrafe which in that univerf 
carries with it the utmoft marks of reproach. It is a kind 
of difhonourable degree, and the record of it, notwith- 
ftanding Dr. Swift’s prefent eftablifhed charaéter through- 
out-the learned world, muft for ever remain againft him 
in the academical regifter at Dublin. 

“¢ Ambition, fays lord Orrery, could fcarce have met 
with a feverer blow. Hercules found himfelf fet afide for 
want Of ftrength ; or, if admitted among the wreftlers, 
admitted only by favour and indulgence; yet Still he muft 
be confcious that he was Hercules. Difappointments, the 
earlier they happen in life, the deeper impreflion they make 
upon the heart. Swift was full of indignation at the treat- 
ment he had received in Jredand, and therefore refolved to 
purfue his ftudies at Oxford. However, that he might be 
admitted ad eundem, he was obliged to carry with him 
the Teffimonium of his degree. 

«< The expreffion Speciuli gratia is fo peculiar to the 
univerfity of Dublin, that when Mr. Swift exhibited his 
teftimonial at Oxford, the members of the Engl univer- 
fity concluded, that the words Speciali gratia muft fignify 
a degree conferred in reward of extraordinary diligence or 
learning. You may imagine he did not try to undeceive 
them. He was immediately admitted ad eundem, and 
chofe to enter himfelf of Hart-hall, now Hartford-Cul- 
dege, where he refided till he took his degree of AZ 4. 
which, if I remember rightly, was in, the year 1691. 

His lordfhip’s fecond letter, begins with an account of 
the means by which Mr. Swift was enabled to fupport the 
expences of his education at Oxford, and to fubfift at a 
time, when both kingdoms, efpecially Jreland, were in 


* Mrs. Pilkington fays, when fhe firft heard the dean relate 
this circumftance (for, fays fhe, I fet down nothing but what I 
had from the dean’s own mouth) the told him, the fuppofed he 
had been idle ; but he affirmed the contrary ; affuring her be was 
really dull. Vide Mem. Vol. I. p. 64. 
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peat confufion. ‘* In the year of the revolution, his uncle 
Cxdwin, had fallen into a lethargy, or dotage, which de- 

wed him by degrees of his fpeech and memory, and ren- 
ered him totally incapable.of being of the leaft fervice to 
his family and friends, But in the midft of this diftrefs- 
yj fituation, as if it was ordained, fays his lordfhip, that 
wo incident fhould bereave mankind of fuch a genius, Sir 
William Temple, whofe lady was. related to Dr. Swift’s 
mother, generoufly ftepped in. to his affiftance.—Sir Wit 
jam’s friendfhip was immediately conftrued to proceed from 
a confcioufnefs that he was the real father of Mr. Swift, 
otherwife it was thought impoffible that he could be fo 
yncommonly munificent to a young man, no ways relat- 
ed to him, and but diftantly related to his wife. Iam not 
quite certain that Swift himfelf did not acquiefce in the 
calumny. Perhaps, like Alexander, he thought the na- 
qural fon of ‘Jupiter would appear greater than the legiti- 
mate fon of Philip.” 

His lordfhip next. proceeds to mention fome aéts of 
friendfhip, which Sweft alfo at this time received from his 
father’s brother Witiam ; and gives a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Swift to this uncle ; on which letter our noble author 
beftows a few remarks ; and then tells us, that Mr. Swift, 
as foon as foon as he had quitted Oxford, lived with Sir 
William Temple, as his friend and domeftic companion. 
When he had been about two years at Acore-park, the 
feat of Sir William, he contracted a very long and dange- 
rous illnefs, by eating an immoderate quantity of fruit ; to 
which he frequently afcribed that giddinefs in his head, which 
with intermiffions, tormented him to the end of his 
life. 

‘¢ In compliance with the advice of his phyficians, when 
he was fufficiently recovered to travel, he went into Jre- 
land, to try the effeéts of his native air; and he found fo 
much benefit by the journey, that in compliance to his 
own inclinations, he foon returned into England, and was 
moft affectionately received by Sir William Temple, who 
had now left /Zoore-Park, and was fettled at Sheene, 
where he was often vifited by king Vi/liam. Here Swift 
had frequently opportunities of converfing with that prince ; 
in fome of which converfations, the king offered to make 
him a captain of horfe ; an offer, which in fplenetic difpofi- 
tions, he always feemed forry to have refufed ; but at that 
time, he had refolyed, within his own mind,. to take or- 
ders, and during his whole life, his refolutions, like the 
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again went into Ireland, and immediately enlifted under 
the banner of the church. He was recommended by Sir 
Wiliam Temple to lord Capel, then lord deputy,’ who 
gave him the firft vacancy, a prebend, of which the jn. 
come was about 200/. a year.—But we find thatSwift grew 
foon weary of this fcanty preferment, which he gladly re. 
figned in favour of a friend, and returning to England: 
lived domeftically as ufual at Sheene, till the death of Si 
William, who befides a legacy in money, left to him the 
care and truft of publifhing his pofthumous works.” 

Here our noble author introduces the hiftory of Stella; 
whofe name the dean has fo often celebrated in his verfes, 
particularly on her birth-day. This lady his lordfhip de- 
{cribes as “¢ a moft amiable woman in mind and perfon, 
She had an elevated underftanding, with all the delicacy 
and foftnefs of her own fex. Her voice, however {weet 
in itfelf, was ftill rendered more harmonious by, what fhe 
faid. Her wit was poignant without feverity, her man- 
ners were humane, polite, eafy, and unreferved. Where- 
ever fhe came fhé attracted attention and efteem. Ag 
virtue was her guide in morality, fincerity was her guide 
in religion. She was conftant but not oftentatious in her 
devotions. She was remarkably prudent in her converfa- 
tion. She had great fkill in mufic, and was perfe&ly well 
verfed in all the lefler arts that employ a lady’s leifure, 
Her wit afforded her a perpetual fund of chearfulnefs: 
her prudence kept that chearfulnefs within proper limits, 
She exactly anfwered the defcription of Penelope in Homer, 


A woman lovelieft of the lovely kind, 
In body perfe&t, and compleat in mind. 


Such was Ste/ia: yet with all thefe accomplifhments, 
fhe never could prevail upon Dr. Swift to acknowledge het 
openly as his wife, which fhe moft certainly was. Het 
real name was ‘fobnfon. She was the daughter of Sir Wi/- 
liam Temple’s fteward. Sir /Vtiliam bequeathed her in his 
will a thoufand pounds, as an acknowledgment of her fa- 
ther’s faithful fervices."” Our noble author fays, that ac- 
cording to his information, fhe was married to Dr. 
Swift, in 1716, by Dr. Abe, then bifhop of Clogher.. _ 

‘© A great genius, fays lord Orrery, muft tread in un- 
beaten paths, and deviate from the common road of life: 


otherwife, furely a diamiond of fo much luftre might ret 
een 


decrees of fate, were immoveable. Thus determined, he 
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been publickly produced, although it had been fixed with 
collet of matrimony : But the flaw which in Dr. Swif?’s 
reduced the value of fuch a jewel, was the fervile ftate 
of her father. Ambition and pride will at any time, con- 
er reafon and juftice, and each larger degree of pride, 
like the larger fifhes. of prey, will devour all the lefs- 
thus the vanity of boafting fuch a wife, was fuppreffed by 
the greater vanity of keeping free from a low alliance. 

Dr. Swift and this lady lived in feparate houfes ; he re- 
maining at the deanery, fhe in lodgings on the other fide 
of the Liffy. Nothing appeared in their behaviour incon- 
fftent with decorum, or beyond the limits of platonic love. 
They converfed like friends, but induftrioufly took care to 
fymmon witnefles of their converfation: A rule to which 
they adhered fo ftri€tly, fays lord Orrery, that it would be 
dificult, if not impoffible to prove they had ever been to- 

ther without fome third perfon.”’ 

We will not take upon us to affirm, whether our no- 
ble author or ourfelves have been mifinformed in this par- 
ticular; but we are credibly affured, that the dean, who 
certainly was exceflively fond of his Ste/la, frequently vifited 
her in private. An honeft fober woman who lived in 
the fame houfe with that unfortunate lady, declares that 
the dean particularly vifited her very often when fhe 
was ill, and ufually devoted the time to RELIGION; 
and that fhe frequently, in an adjoining room, overheard 
him praying extempore, and with greater fervency than 
ever fhe heard any other perfon pray in her life. 

Certainly the dean muft have had fome other motive, 
and a more weighty one, than the ridiculous pride mention- 
ed by lord Orrery, for his never living or converfing with 
his wife, as fuch. And we cannot yet perfuade ourfelves 
not to afford fome degree of credit to the report which has 
been fo generally believed, that Swift was really Sir William 
Temple’s fon, and that Stella was alfo Sir /Viliam’s natural 
daughter. This might be very true, and yet neither the 
Dogtor, nor Mrs. fchn/on know it before they were married. 
It has been generally afferted, that Swift received a letter 
from England, the day after his marriage, the purport of 
which was, that the writer thereof hoped it would not 
come to his hands too late to prevent the confummation of 
a match which it was rumoured was intended betwixt Dr. 
Swift and Mrs. Fobnfon, for that they were both the natu- 
ral children of one father: and gave the doétor fufficient 
reafon to believe that this information was true.—But whe- 
ther 
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ther the dean ever did receive, or credit fuch informatio 


not, it may be impoffible for any one now living to me a 


difprove. However, certain it is, that fuch reports haye 


prevailed.. It is well known that Sir William Temple wa 
a very amorous man, and much addicted to intrigue with 
various women ; and it is not improbable that fuch a man 
as Sir William fhould take uncommon precautions to pro- 
vide well for his natural children, without letting the. 
public, or even themfelves, know that they were fuch, 

Lord Orrery reafons thus upon the fuppofition of Stelle’s 
being the dean’s relation in any other degree befide that of 
matrimony. 


“© A conduct fo extraordinary, fays he [meaning that of _ 


the doétor’s manner of living, or rather not living, with 
Mrs. Swift] in itfelf, always gives room for various com- 
ments and reflections: but however unaccountable this 
renunciation of marriage rites may appear to the world, it 
certainly arofe not from any confcioufnefs of too near a 
confanguinity between them, although the general voice 
of fame was willing to make them both, the natural chil- 
dren of Sir William Temple. I am perfuaded; that Dr. 
Swift was not of that opinion ; becaufe, the fame falfe 
pride that induced him to deny the legitimate daughter of 
an obfcure fervant, might have prompted him to own the 
natural daughter of fo eminent a man as Sir WilliamTem- 
ple. There are actions of which the true fources will ne- 
ver be difcovered. ‘This perhaps is one.” | 

But will not his lordfhip’s fuppofition of Swift’s pride 
being a probable motive for his owning the daughter of 
Sir William Temple for his wife, appear a little preme- 
ture, when we recollect that the fame public rumour that 
made ber Sir William’s daughter, made him alfo Sir Wil- 
liam’s fon? Therefore he could never, with decency, 
have acknowledged Mrs. Fobnjon as his wife, while that 
rumour continued to retain any degree of credit ; and if 
there had been really no foundation for it; furely it might 
have been no very hard tafk to have entirely obviated its 
force, by producing the neceflary proofs and circumftances 
of his birth: yet we do not find that ever this was done, 
either by the dean, or his relations. 

Indeed, for the honour of the dean himifelf, we are 
fomewhat inclined to wifh that this fuppofed too near con- 
fanguinity between him and Mrs. ‘fohnfon may appear to 
have been really fa&t? As then his conduét towards her 


may be rationally accounted for, and much more to o 
credi 
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credit, than by fuppofing him capable of treating fo ami- 
able: a woman, (and one too, whom he moft tenderly loved) 
like a brute, merely to gratify an inhuman caprice, or a 
foolifh and vicious pride; and of being the caufe of her 
‘© For, fays lord 
Orrery, you may eafily imagine, that a woman of Stella’s 
delicacy muft repine at fuch an extraordinary fituation. 
The outward honours which fhe received, are as fre- 
quently beftowed upon a miftrefs, as-a wife. She was 
abfolutely virtuous, and yet was obliged to fubmit to all 
the appearances of vice, except in the prefence of thofe 
few people, who were witnefles of the cautious manner 
in which fhe lived with her husband, who fcorned even 
to be married like any other man. 

“ An inward anxiety affected by degrees the calmnefs 
of her mind, and the ftrength of her body. She began to 
decline in her health in the year 1724, and from the firft 
fymptoms of decay, fhe rather haftened than fhrunk back 
in the defcent ; tacitly pleafed, to find her footfteps tend- 
ing to that place, where they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage. She died toward the end of ‘January, 
1727 or 8, abfolutely deftroyed by the peculiarity of her 
fate, which perhaps fhe could not have incurred by an 
alliance with any other perfon in the world.’’—As to her 
husband, his lordfhip affures us in his third letter, that he 
never {poke of her without a figh.—Let us now return to 
Dr. Swift's hiftory. 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift came to 
London, 2nd delivered a petition to king Wiliam, under 
the claim of a promife made by his majefty, ‘* that Mr. 
Swift fhould have the firft vacancy that might. happen 
among the prebends of Weftminfter or Canterbury.” The 
petition had no effect, and from this firft difappointment, 
lord Orrery thinks that bitternefs towards kings and cour- 
tiers, which is fo univerfally difperfed through the dean’s 
works, may probably be dated. 

After along and fruitlefs attendance at Whitehall, he 
reluctantly gave up all thoughts of a fettlement in England. 
He had dedicated Sir William Temple’s works to the king. 
The dedication was neglected, nor did his majefty take 
the leaft notice of him after Sir Wéilliam’s death. He 
complied therefore with the invitation of lord Berkley (one 
of the lord’s juftices of Jre/and) to attend him as his chap- 
lain and private fecretary. But by the time of his arri- 
val at Dudlin, another of that lord’s attendants, whofe 
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name was Bu/h, had infinuated himfelf into the favour of hig 
lordfhip, who making Mr. Swift an apology, divefted 
him of that office, and beftowed it upon Mr. Buf. Here 
was another difappointment, of which Swift expreffed hig 
fenfibility by a copy of fatirical verfes, entitled, The Dif 
covery. 

. However, during the government of the earls of Berg. 
ley and Galway, the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggan, 
were beftowed upon him, value about 260 /. per Annum, 

In 1701, Swift took his doétor’s degree; and upon the 
acceffion of queen ANNE he came into England, where, 
towards the end of the reign of that princefs, he became a 
great favourite of the tory miniftry. ** From the year 1710, 
to the lateft period of queen Anne, we find him, fays lord 
Orrery, fighting on the: ide of the minifters, and main- 
taining their caufe in pamphlets, poems, and weekly pa- 
pers. Yet he remained without any preferment, tll the 
year 1713, when he was made dean of St. Patrick’s.” Thefe 
particulars we have taken from his lordthip’s 4th letter, 
which contains eleven pages, and abounds with a variety 
of entertaining anecdotes, and obfervations on the miniftry 
in that reiga; all which the nature of our work obliges us 
to pals over: But we cannot omit our noble author’s re- 
flexions, which follow his mention of the doctor’s gaining 
the /rifh deanery, viz. 

‘* In point of power and revenue, fuch a deanery 
might be elteemed no inconfiderable promotion ; but to an 
ambitious mind, whofe perpetual aim was a fettlement in 
England, a dignity in any other kingdom mutt be (as perhaps 
it was defigned) only an,honourable and profitable banifh- 
ment. But, my Hamitton,” fays his lordfhip (in that 
frank, polite and tender ftile with which he always ad- 
drefles his fon) ** I will never hide the freedom of my fen- 
timents from you. 1am much inclined to believe that the 
temper of my friend Swft, might occafion his Englih 
friends to wif: him happily and properly promoted, at a 
diftance. His fpirit, for I would give it the fofteit name, 
was ever untractable. The motions of his genius were 
often irregular. He aflumed more the air of a patron than 
of a friend. He affeéted rather to diétate than to advife. 
He was elated with the appearance cf enjoying mi- 
niitcrial confidence. He enjoyed the fhadow ; the fub- 
ftance was detained from him. He was employed, not 
truited ; and at the fame time that he imagined himfelf a 
fubul diver, who deatruufly fhot down into the eae" 
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eft regions of politics, he was fuffered only to found the 
fhallows neareft the fhore, and was fcarce admitted to de- 
fend below the froth at the top. Perhaps, adds his lord- 
hip, the deeper bottoms were too muddy for his infpeétion ! 

«s By reflexions of this fort, we may aceount for his 
difappointment in an Englifh bithoprick. A difappoint- 
ment which he imagined he owed to a joint application 
made againft him to the queen, by Di. Sharp, archnithop 
of York, and by a lady of the higheft rank and chaiaéter, 
The archbifhop, according to Dr. Swifi’s account, hau re- 
prefented him to the queen, as a perion who was not a 
chriftian ; the great lady had fupported the afperiion, and 
the queen, upon fuch aflurances, had given away the bi- 
fhoprick, contrary to her majefty’s firft intentions.” 

The earl’s fifth letter gives an account of the difagree- 
able reception which Swift met with in Jreland, upon his 
going over to take pofleffion of his deanery. *‘ He found the 
violence of party raging in that kingdom to the higheit 
degree. ‘The common people were taught to look upon 
him as a jacobite, and they proceeded fo tar in their detef- 
tation as to throw dirt and ftones at him, as he pafled 
through their ftreets. “The chapter ot St. Patrick’s, like 
the reft of the kingdom, received him with great rejuctance, 
They thwarted him in every point that he prepofed. He 
was avoided as a peftilence. He was oppofed as an invader, 
He was mark’d out as an enemy to his country.”’ But 
fee the ftrange revolutions in this world ! ‘* Dr. Swift, 
who was once the deteftation of the /rifh rabble, lived to 
be afterwards the moft abfolute monarch over them, that 
ever governed men. 

His firft ftep was to reduce to reafon and obedience 
his reverend brethren the chapter of St. Patrick’s: In which 
he fucceeded fo perfe&tly, and fo fpeedily, that in a fhort 
time after his arrival, not one member of that body offered 
tocontradict him, even in trifles. On the contrary they 
held him in the higheft refpeét and veneration: fo that he 
fatin the chapter-houfe, like Jupiter in the fynod of the 
gods. Whether fear or conviction were the motives of fo 
” pam a change, I leave you to confider, but certain 

is 

Viro Phabi chorus affurrexerit omnis, 


In this letter our author begins to menticn the dean’s 
correfpondence with Mr. Pope ; and gives a copy of a re- 
matkable epittle from that gentleman to Dr. Swift. Ie 
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takes up fix pages, and contains a humorous anfwer to 
one from the dean, in which he had jocofely offered his 
friend a fum of money, ex cau/a ,religionis, or, in plain 
Englifh, to induce Mr. Pope to change his religion: It js 
dated in the year 1713, and is not inferted in their printed 
correfpondence. 

Following this letter, is his lordfhip’s account of Swift's 
expedition into England, in 1714, his chagrin, on ac- 
count of the confution he found the miniftry involved in, 
his mortification upon the queen’s death, and return to his 
deanery. 

In the beginning of letter VI. Lord Orrery takes notice 
of the frequent mortifications Swift met with from per- 
fons of all ranks in /reland, after the death of the queen, 
on account of his conections with the late tory miniftry. 
*¢ Such treatment, fays he, foured his temper, confined 
his acquaintance ; and added bitternefs to his ftile; and 
fince the future part of his life and writings is to. differ, in 
all circumftances fo widely from the paft, fince his ftudies 
and companions, his politics and his cuftoms, are now to 
be altered and exchanged for new habits, new friends, 
new ambition, aud a new world, fuffer me, my Ham, to 
take a general review of him .as an author, 

‘* If we confider his profe works, we fhall find a cer- 
tain mafterly concifenefs in their ftile, that has never been 
equalled by any other writer, The truth of this affertion 
will more evidently appear, by comparing him with fome 
of the authors of his own time. Of thefe Dr. Tillotfam 
and Mr. Addifon are to be numbered among the moft emi- 
nent. Addifon has all the powers that can captivate and 
improve : his diétion is eafy, his periods are well turned, 
his expreffions are flowing, and his humour is delicate. 
Tillotfon is nervous, grave, majeftic, and perfpicuous. We 
muft join both thefe characters together to form a true 
idea of Dr. Swift: yet as he outdoes Addifon in humour, 
he excells Tillot/on in perfpicuity. The archbifhop indeed 
confined himfelf to fubjeéts relative to his profeffion: but 
Addifon and Swift are more diftufive writers, They con- 
tinually wary in their manner, and treat different topics in 
a different ftile. When the writings of Addifon terminate 
in party, he lofes himfelf extremely, and from a delicate, 
and juft comedian, deviates into one of the loweft kind. 
(See the Freeholder.) Not fo Dr. Swift; he wields the fword 
of party with eafe, juftnefs, and dexterity : And while he 
entertains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an equal 
attention 
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ittention from the learned and the great. When he is fe- 
rious, his gravity becomes him. But what fhall be faid for 
his love of trifles, and his want of delicacy and decorum ? 
Errors, that if he did not contract, at leaft he increafed in 
Ireland. ‘They are without a parallel. I hope they will 
ever remain fo. The firft of them arofe merely from his 
love of flattery, with which he was daily fed in that king- 
dom. . The fecond proceeded from the mifanthropy of his 
difpefition, which induced him peevifhly to debafe man- 
kind, and even to ridicule human nature itfelf. Politics 
were his favourite topic, as they gave him an opportunity 
of gratifying his ambition, and thirft of power : yet even 
in this road, he has feldom continued long in one particu- 
lar path. He has written mifcellaneoufly, and has chofen 
rather to appear a wandering comet, than a fixed ftar. 
Had he applied his faculties to one great and ufeful work, 
he muft have fhined more glorioufly, and might have 
enlightened a whole planetary fyftem in the political 
world. 
© The poetical performances of Dr. Swift ought to be 
confidered as occafional poems, written to pleafe or vex 
fome particular perfons. We muft not fuppofe them de- 
figned for pofterity : if he had cultivated his genius in that 
way, he muft certainly have excelled, efpecially in fatire. We 
fee fine fketches in feveral of his pieces: but he feems more 
defirous to inform and ftrengthen his mind, than to in- 
dulge the luxuriancy of his imagination. He chufes to 
difcover and correct errors in the works of others, rather 
than to illuftrate and add beauties to his own. Like a 
fkilful artift, he is fond of probing wounds to their depth, 
and of enlarging them to open view. He prefers cauftics, 
which erode proud flefh, to fofter balfamics, which give 
more immediate eafe. He aims to be feverely ufeful, ra- 
ther than politely engaging: and as he was either not 
formed, or would not take pains to excel in poetry, he 
became, in fome meafure fuperior to it ; and aflumed more 
the air and manners of a critic.””—Here our noble author 
introduces a parallel between Horace and the dean; which 
bis lordfhip has ingenioufly drawn, but in our opinion it is 
in fome refpeéts rather too much forced. We cannot how- 
ever but think his fentiments extremely juft, in his come 
parifon of Swift with the archbifhop and Mr. Addifon. 
After this parallel, his lordfhip has fome obfervations on 
the dean’s inaétive life, and the trifling manner in which 
be pafled his time, during the firft fix years after the 
i queen’s 
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queen’s death. Inthe year 1720, however, he began to 
re-aflume, in fome degree, the character +of a political 
writer. ‘A fmall pamphlet, in defence of the Irith mana. 
faétures, was, his lordfhip thinks, his firft effay (in Jre. 
land) in that kind of writing: and to that pamphlet he 
owed the turn of the popular tide in his favour. — His fay. 
ings of wit and humour hed been handed about among the 
people; and they had the effect of an artful preface, pre: 
engaging all readers in his favour. They were adapted to 
the uuderftanding, and pleafed the imagination of the vul- 
gar: and he was now looked upon in a new light, and 
diftinguifhed by the title of Tue Dean. 

The pamph et propofing the univerfal ufe of Zrif manu. 
factures within the kingdom, had captivated all hearts. Some 
little pieces of poetry to the fame purpofe, were no lefs 
acceptable and engaging. The attachment which the 
dean bore to the true intereft of /rcland was no longer 
doubted. His patriotifm was as manifeft as his wit. He 
was looked upon with pleafure and refpe&t, as he paffed 
through the ifreets ; and he had attained fo high a degree 
of popularity, as to become an arbitrator in the difputes of 
proptrty among his neighbours: nor did any man dare to 
appeal from his opinion, or to murmur at his decrees, 

. *© But the popular affe€tion which the dean had hitherto 

acquired, may be faid not to have been univerfal, till the pub- 
lication of the DRAPIER’s Lefters, which made all ranks 
and all profeffions, unanimous in his applaufe.””—Our author 
here gives a fhort account of the occafion of thefe Letters, 
which no one can be a ftranger to, who has read the doétor’s 
profe-works: and who is not acquainted with the ftory of 
‘oud and his hal'-pence? However, his lordfhip’s perform- 
ance would have been imperfect without fome mention of an 
afFir which makes fo great a figure in the hiftory of dean 
Suift. ** For, as lord Orrery obferves, at the found of 
the Drapier’s trumpet, a {pint arofe among the people, that, 
in the eattern phrafe, was like unto a tempeft in the day of 
thy whirkwind. very perfon of every rank, party, and 
denomination, was convinced that the admiffion of Voca’s 
copper mutt prove fatal to the commonwealth, The pa- 
pift nd fanatic, the tory, the whig, all lifted themfelves 
voluntiers under the banner of AZ. B, DrapreR, and 
were all equally zealous to ferve the common caufe. 
Much heat, and many fiery fpeeches againft the admi- 
niftration, were the confequence of this union 3 nor had 
the flames been allayed, notwithftanding threats and pro- 
clamations, 
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chamations, had not the coin been totally fupprefled, and 
had not Wood withdrawn his patent. 

“¢ The name of Auguflus was not beftowed upon Ofa- 
vius Cafar with more univerfal approbation, than the nime 
of the DRAPIER was beftowed upon the Dean. He had no 
fooner aflumed this new cognomen, than he became the 
idol of the people of Ireland to a degree of devotion, that 
in the moft fuperftitious countries fcarce any idol ever ob- 
tained, Libations to his health, or, in plain Engli/h, 
bumpers were poured forth to the DRAPIER, as /arge and 
as frequent, as to the glorious and immortal memory of K. 
William the Third. His effigies was painted in every {treet 
in Dublin. Acclamations and vows for his profperity at- 
tended his footfteps whenever he pafled. He was contulted 
in all points relating to domeftic policy in general, and to 
the trade of Jreland in particular: but he was more imme- 
diately looked upon as the legiflator of the weavers, who 
frequently. came’in a body, confifting of fifty or fixty 
chieftains of their trade, to receive his advice, in fettling 
the rates of their manufactures, and the wages of their 
journeymen *. He received their addreffes with lefs ma- 
jefty than fternnefs, and ranging his fubje¢ts in a circle 
round his parlour, fpoke 2s copioufly, and with as little 
dificulty and hefitation, to the feveral points in which 
they fupplicated his affiftance, as if trade had been the enly 
ftudy and employment of his life. When eleétions were 
depending for the city of Dublin, many corporations re- 
fufed to declare themfelves, til] they had confulted his fen- 
timents and inclinations, which were pundtually followed 
with equal chearfulnefs and fubmiffion. In this ftate of 

y 


* The ingenious but unhappy lady whofe memoirs we have 
feveral time: quoted in this article, mentions another tenure by 
which the Dean held thefe people in fubjection, viz. the chari- 
table afliftance which he occafionally afforded to the more ne- 
Cefli'ous but laborious poor. Shetells us, ‘‘ that befides private 
‘penfions to decayed families, he kept 5@0 pounds in the con- 
Mant fervice of the induftrious poor ; which he lent out in five 
pounds at a time, and took the payment back at 12 pence a 
week; which did them more fervice than.if he gave it them en- 
trely, as it obliged them to work, and at the fame time kept 
up this charitable fund for the affiftance of many. You cannot 
imagine, fays Mrs. Piléington, what numbers of poor tradefmen 
who have even wanted prorer tools to cerry on their work, 
have by this loan been put into a prosperous way, and brought 
up their families in credit.” 
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power and popular love and admiration, he remained ll 
he loft his fenfes; a lofs which he feemed to forefee, and 
prophetically lamented to many of his friends.” 

[To be concluded in our next. | G 





Ty 


Art. tv. The Orations and Epifiles * of Wocrates, - 


tranflated from the Greek by Mr. Jofhua Dinfdale, and 
revifed by the Reverend Mr. Young. 8vo. Pages 437. 
Price bound 6s. Waller. | 


O well known, and fo generally admired, are the ora- 
torial accomplifhments of J/ccrates, that we fhaill not 
detain the reader with any particular remarks on the beauty, 
fimplicity, and elegance of his writings. In general, he 
adapts his difcourfe to the character of the people to whom 
it is addrefled ; and is no lefs folicitous to pitch upon fuch 
topics of argiiment as he knows will moft affect them. 
His propriety, in this refpe&t, is every where confpicuous, 
_As to the intrinfic merit of his works, and the excel- 
ence of the maxims contained in them, we cannot exprefs 
our fentiments better, than in the Words of Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaffeus. © Ifocrates, he obferves, merits diftinguifhed 
praife for his noble orations, and particularly for the 
grandeur, beauty, and fublimity of the fubjects. They 
are not only capable of improving others in eloquence, but 
of qualifying them, by the molt virtuous precepts to govern 
well a private family, or a kingdom. I repeat it, the 
moft virtuous rules of life are found in J/ocrates; and, in 
my opinion, if any would embrace that true philofophy, 
which confifts not in fpeculation only, but in fuitable 
actions ; nor confines-felicity to itfelf, I would counfel fuch 
a one never to omit a day without ftudying this philofophic 
orator.” 

The fubjeéts of his orations are fome of a public, others of 
a private nature ; of which we fhall give a fpecimen, that 
the reader may be the better enabled to form a judgment, 
both of J/ocrates’s abilities as an orator, and of the merit 
of the tranflation. 

We fhall begin with that of a public nature, .which is 
taken from his fifth oration, -addrefled to Philip king of 
Macedon. The defign of it was to perfuade this prince 
firft to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation among the 


* The orations are twenty one in number, and the epiftles 
nine, 
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Grecian cities, and then with the united forces of Greece 
to turn his arms againit Perfia. 

Having, by a variety of arguments, attempted to inforce 
the former part of his fubjeét, he comes, in the fecond 
place, to perfuade Philip to make war upon the Perfans. 
He fets out with obferving, that the Greeks would all con- 
{pire to afift him, provided he firft reconciled them to 
each other ; and then goes on thus: * You likewife will 
have as many ready foldiers as you pleafe; for now the 
circumftances of Greece are fuch, that it is more eafy to 
raife a numerous army of thofe who have no. fixed habita- 
tion, than of fuch as dwell in cities. Then, if it be con- 
fidered that youjwill lead the army, and have the care of 

all, we fhall have an additional hope of fuccefs, You have 
‘ performed fuch noble, fuch glorious actions, that (did I 
now dddrefs my difcourfe to another) would afford me a 
fpacious field of rhetoric and eloquence ; but fhould I enu- 
merate to yourfelf your actions, 1 fhould juftly incur the 
cenfure of being a trifling, luxuriant writer; yet, me- 


thinks, it is not foreign to my purpofe, if I mention here - 


the potentates, whom I counfel you to make war againft. 
The father of the prefent king overthrew both outs and 
the Lacedemonian city; but the prefent Perfian monarch 
never conquered thofe enemies, who dared to invade his 
own tefritories: again, the former had the right of Afa 
confirmed to him by our public treaties ; but the prefent 
pofleffor of the throne is fo far from commanding Greece, 
that he cannot keep the cities which have been furrendered 
to him: wherefore it may be juftly doubted, whether he 
has abandoned them out of cowardice, or that they defpifed 
the barbarian’s power. Now, if we confider the fituation 
and circumftances at prefent of the country, you muft ne- 
ceflarily be ft:1l more incited to this war. The Egyptians, 
indeed, revolted at that time; but they were afraid left the 
Perfian, collecting a great army, might conquer the dif- 
ficulties of the river’s paflage,,and get the better of their 
forces: but this prince has freed them from their fears ; for 
having raifed innumerable troops, as many as he was able, 
he marched againft them, but returned not only vanquifhed, 
but even bafled, and made ridiculous, and appearing to all 
neither worthy of being general, or wearing acrown. As 
for Cyprus, Pheenicia, and Cilicia, at that time they fur- 
nifhed the king with fleets, and fought on his fide: but 
fome parts now have revolted, and others are fo diftrefled 
by wars, that they can be of ng ufe to the Per/ian, yet will 
cer- 
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certainly affift you, if you refolve on a war with him, 
Befides, Jdrieus, who is the moft opulent fatrape upon the 
‘continent, muft certainly favour you more than the eaftern 
monarch, or he muft be egregioufly infatuated, if he de. 
fires not the diffolution of an empire, which fo barbarouf 
treated his brother, made war upon himfelf, perpetually Jays 
fnares for him, and has defigns both againft his liberty and 
treafures. By fear of this, he is now compelled annually 
to flatter him, and fend him large fums of money ; but 
fhould you make a defcent upon the continent, he will 
readily receive you, as the protector of his perfon and li- 
berty ; nay, you will infallibly draw over to your party 
many other fatrapes, if you promife them liberty, and 
fpread this fame over Afia, which being credited by Greece, 
diffolved both ours and the Lacedemmians power. Now, 
fhould I add here, by what method you may moft eafily 
conquer the king’s forces, | am apprehenfive left fome 
would blame me, if, having no experience of war, I dared 
to counfel you about its management, who have certainly 
had the greateft fuccefs and experience of any in our age; 
wherefore, upon this topic, I think I fhould fay. no more.’ 
‘ As for the reft, I judge, that your father, he who 
acquired the kingdom of Macedon, and the firft head of 
your family (Hercules) abundantly fuffice for your example 
and imitation ; for could they now fpeak to you, I do not 
doubt, but they would give you the fame councils as I. I 
guefs this from what they actually did; for your father al- 
ways conduéted himfelf as a friend towards thofe cities, 
which I advife you to contraét alliance with; and he who 
firft acquired the crown, who thought ina higher order than 
his fellow-citizens, and aimed at monarchy, did not fol- 
low the fame political principles, as ufually thofe do who 
have undertaken fuch an enterprize: for moft of fuch made, 
in their refpeétive cities, tumults, maflacres, and many 
troubles, before they obtained the ends of their ambition ; 
but he left the reft of Greece in entire freedom, and 
eftablifhed monarchy only in Macdonia: for he too well 
knew, that the generality of the Grecians were not ac- 
cuftomed to monarchy or defpotifm ; but that other people 
were not capable of keeping a regular form under any other 
government. ‘This he knew from his general knowledge 
of mankind, and the nature cf them and monarchy ; and, 
by not endeavouring to enflave and opprefs his countrymen, 
he fhunned thofe dangers which arife frequently from the 
firft acquifition of monarchy, ; for if we read hiftory we thall 
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find, that all others, who had attempted a thing of this 
nature before over the reft of the Grecians, were not only 
ruined themfelves, but their very families deftroyed and 
blotted out from the race of mankind ; but he paffed his 
whole life in great peace, tranquillity, and happinefs, and 
left his crown and kingdom to his pofterity.’ 

¢ All men, indeed, praife the courage and valour of 
Hercules, and number up his confli¢ts and battles; but, in 
refpect of the more humane and intimate virtues of the 
mind, I remember neither any poet or rhetorician, who 
has made mention of them. But this is, I think, a pro- 

roccafion for my own doing fu; for, though this topic 
has been hitherto relinquifhed, it is neither unworthy of 
eloquence, or new, but affording an infinite fubject of praife, 
and fuch glorious aétions, as require the moft accomplifhed 
rhetoric and finifhed oratory. Were I now in my youth, 
Tcould eafily demonfirate, that the author of your race 
excelled all that went before him, as much in prudence, 
virtue, philofuphy and juftice, as he did in the ftrength 
and exceilency of his body. But now having him for aa 
object, and perceiving the variety of fuch a fubject, I defpair 
of my prefent ability, and am fen%ble, did [ launch out 
into fuch a field of panegyric, I mutt double the length of 
my prefent oration: I therefore fhall omit all the reft of 
his merits, and fha!l only touch upon one a¢tion, which 
feems to me particularly adapted to what I have faid before, 
and will only take up a convenient fpace of time for my 
prefent intention : for he obferving, that Greece was full of 
divifions, wars, and other calamities, by putting an end 
to them, and mutually reconciling the difunited cities, 
fhewed to pofterity with what alliance, and againft whom 
we ought to make acommon war; for, not indulging in- 
activity, he raifed an army, made an expedition into 4fa, 
and befieged Troy, which, at that time, was the powerfulleft 
city of that country ; in which war he fo far diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf, in conduét, from thofe in the following war, 
that his fucceflors compleated only in ten years, with dif- 
ficulty, the deftruction of that place, which he effected in 
a fhort time ; nay, ina fewer days than they years; and, 
with a far lefs number of men, he took it by affault, and 
afterwards flew al] the kings of thofe nations which inhabit 
both the fhoresof the continent ; whom he certainly could 
not have thus deftroyed, had he not firft fubdued their 
powers. After this, he raifed the trophy called Hercules’s 
pillars, as a monument of his viétories over the Barbarians, 
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and a witnefs of his valour and dangers, as well as a limit 
of the Grecian dominion. I have mentioned this, that 
you may perceive J] council you to the fame glorious enter- 
prizes, which your anceftors have the moft happily of all 
mankind executed. Now, it certainly becomes the nobleft- 
minded to propofe to themfelves the moft arduous aétions, 
and endeavour to put them in execution; ina word, to fet 
before their eyes the greateft examples, and emulate the 
nobleft heroes. This is particularly your cafe; for with- 
out foreign inducements, or any other than domeftic 
examples, how can you be otherwife than excited to an 
imitation, nay, a defire of equalling your paternal glories? 
I fay not, that you can imitate all the aétions and exploits 
of Hercules; for fome of the gods could not do this: but 
you may indubitably imitate his philofophy, his philan- 
thropy, his benevolence towards all Greece, and his de- 
figns of its glory. It is, I fay, eafier for you (if I can but 
perfuade you by this difcourfe) to acquire, in your prefent 
circumftances, whatever glory you pleafe, than to have 
made a progrefs to your prefent point of power, from the 
firft beginning of your government. You fee, I do net 
counfel you to make war in concert with Barbarians, 
againft whom you are forbidden by the ties of nature, but 
withGrecians,againft thofe whom it becomes the defcendants 
of Hercules to conquer. 

And do not wonder, that I fo earneftly admonifh you to 
ufe generofity towards the Grecians, and praétife, in re- 
gard of them, all mildnefs and philanthropy ; for I have 
obferved, that harfhnefs and violence are not only un- 
eafy to the breafts which indulge chem, but to all who have 
any commerce with us; that the above-mentioned virtues 
are not only loved in other creatures as well as men, but 
that thofe gods, who are efteemed the greateft benefactors 
of mankind, are, for that very reafon, by eminency, 
called celeftial; and that thofe deities, who are fuppofed 
agents in the punifhments and calamities of mankind, have 
a lefs agreeable appellation: both private perfons and cities 
erect temples and altars to the former; but the latter are 
not fo much as mentioned either in prayers or facrifices, 
but we feem to havea kind of abomination for them; 
wherefore it becomes you, by fuch confiderations, to en- 
creafe inall, the prefent univerfal opinion of your humanity ; 
for it becomes thofe, who propofe to themfelves a higher 
pitch of glory than other men, to have conftantly in view 
actions that are practicable indeed, but which have more 
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of the mere poffibility of wifhes, than the probability 
of execution; and undertake them when the circum- 
fiances of time and power feem moft favourable. You 
may be convinced of this truth by! many reafons, and 
efpeeially by what happened to ‘fafon; for tho’ he had 
never atchieved what you have done, yet he acquired the 
higheft glory ; not fo much for what he did, as for what he 
faid; for he only difcourfed, as if he defigned to pafs over 
to the continent, and war againft the Perfian. Now, if 
Fafon rendered himfelf fo popular by fuch a decla- 
ration, what fentiments muft the Grecians have of you, 
if you put this in praétice, and endeavour to conquer the 
Perfian empire? Or, not affecting this, to feparate from 
them as many cities as poffible; and divide 4/fa, which 
fome defcribe as extended from Cilicia to Sinope ? Add to 
this, if you will build cities in thofe places, and give ha- 
bitations to fuch as are unfettled, and, by the urging necefhi- 
ties of poverty, invade'and deftroy their neighbours ; whom, 
if we, by fucha method,' do not provide for, giving them 
a fufficient maintenance, they will clandeftinely affociate 
in fuch numbers, that they will become no lefs formidable 
to the Greeks than to the Barbarians: of all which we take 
no prudent care, but are, or feem ignorant of fuch a grow- 
ing evil and danger. Now, it becomes a wife man, and a 
lover of Greece, one who fees farther into futurity than 
others, to ufe thofe men in a war againft the common 
enemy, and, cutting off fuch a part of the country, as I 
fpoke of before, to free the above-mentioned mercenaries 
from the calamities they ftruggle with, and caufe to others ; 
to compofe, I fay, cities and colonies of them, and, by 
fuch garrifons, fecure Greece, while they will be fo many 
ftrong forts on the frontiers: if you do this, you will not 
only render them happy, but will fecure us all. And 
fhould you even fail of this, you will certainly recover the 
freedom of the Grecian Afiatic cities. Whichfoever of thefe 
glorious points you gain, or even only undertake, you will 
certainly acquire more glory than any other; and this 
juftly, if you begin fuch an enterprize, and encourage 
others to joi in it. But who would not at prefent wonder 
at what has happened, and defpife us, fince their have 
rifen men amongft the Barbarians, whom we efteem ef- 
feminate and unwarlike, who have imagined -they could 
fubje&t all Greece: but no Grecian hitherto (excepting 
Hercules) has had fo much wifdom or courage, as to at- 
tempt to make us mafters of A/a; nay, we are fo 5 in- 
erlor 
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ferior to them in this regard, that they have not been afraid 
to commence enmity againft us: and {hall not we have the 
refolution ‘to take a juft revenge of fuch aggreflors? But 
tho’ they confefs, that they have neither good foldiers nor 
generals, nor any other preparations againft dangers, 
granting likewife, that they are forced to purchafe them 
from us, yet we have fuch a mad inclination to hurt one 
another, that, tho’ we may eafily poflefs ourfelves of their 
ftates, we will fight with one another for trifles; nay, we 
deftroy the perfons who revolt from the king, and, out of 
mutual hatred, ruin thefe related to us in blood, rather 
than the Barbarians. Now, I think it worthy of you, 
while others are in this fupine condition, to be Lidia ina 
war againft them. It becomes both the defcendents of 
Hercules, and all in pofts of public powér, to love thofe 
cities which they live in; but you, as a deliverer, fhould 
confult the good of all Greece, as did your great progeni- 
tor, and run the utmoft hazards of war for the univerfal 
profperity and happinefs of Greece.” 

In this manner he goes on, ufing feveral other confidera- 
tions to induce Philip to undertake a war againft the Per- 
jeans; and it is not to be doubted but his eloquence had 
confiderable influence on that prince, as well as on his fon 
Alexander, the former having made all neceffary prepara- 
tions for, and the latter atually carried the {cheme into ex- 
ecution. 

The next example, with which we fhall conclude this 
article, is of a private nature, the queftion being about 
the inheritance of one Thrafylochus, who adopted a friend 
that had delerved well of him, made him his heir, and 
gave him’ his fifter to wife. On this thé baftard-fifter of 
Thrafylochus puts in her claim of confanguinity, demands 
the inheritance, and endeavours to invalidate the will. 

After a proper exordium, the authenticity and legality of 
the will is proved, and the ftate of the queftion between 
_the contending parties explained. This done, the equity 
of fuch a will is demonftrated in the following terms. 

* But left any one fhould imagine, that I obtained the in- 
heritance for flight reafons, or that fhe, tho’ fhe had behaved 
herfelf towardsThra/ylochus as fhe ought, was defrauded of his 
fortune, I will explain myfelf on thefe heads; for I fhould 
be afhamed for the dead,~unlefs you a'l believe, that he 
has not only done this by law, but likewife, in the nature 
of the thing, juitly. I think the proofs are ready ; for 
they were fo at variance, that this woman, who pleads her 
con- 
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confanguinity, continued always to carry on enormous dif- 
putes with him: but I fhall not only be found to have 
deferved well in regard of Thrafjlochus, but likewife in re- 
ard of the eftate in controverfy, above all his other friends ; 
tho’ it will be troublefome to {peak of things a long time 
pafled ; for when all the fubfiftance which he had ready 
and together, were thought loft, I paffing by night in a 
veflel, exported thofe fums, not without the hazard of my 
body ; for the place was guarded by the king’s garrifon, 
and fome of the exiles had entered the city, who, in one 
day, flew with their own hands my father, uncle, and 
befides thofe, three coufins: but nothing of this deterred 
me, but I paffed over in a thip, thinking I ought to under- 
go danger for them, as well as myfelf. Afterwards, when 
there was a general flight of the inhabitants from the city, 
with fuch tumult and trepidation, that fome deferted 
friends and relations, even in fuch calamities I did not think 
it fufficient to fave my domeftics ; but knowing his brother 
Sopolis was abioad, and fick, I carried off fafe his mother, 
fifter, and all the riches with them. Now, who is it 
more equitable fhould poffefs them than he who then 
preferved them, and has now. received them from the 
owners? 

And thofe things I have now mentioned are fuch, as in 
regard of which I ran hazards indeed, but received no 
barm; but I have ftill to mention, that, by endeavouring 
to gratify him, I fell into the greateft calamities ; for when 
we were come to Ade/os, and he perceived that we were to 
flay there, he begged of us that we would fail to Trazene, 
and not leave him; mentioning the infirmity of his body, 
and the multitude of his enemies, and how, without me, 
he could determine nothing about his affairs. “Though my 
mother was afraid, becaufe fhe heard that place was un- 
healthy, and friends advifed me to remain there, yet we 
judged proper to comply with him; and we no fooner 
reached almoft Trazene, but we were feized by diflem- 
pers, and I had like to have perifhed: but as for my fifter, 
who was fourteen years old, I buried her within thirty days, 
and my mother not five days after. What muft the dif- 
polition of my mind be, do you think, upon fuch achange 
in my life? Who formerly was unexperienced in calami- 
ties, but lately had been forced into banifhment, to be a 
fojourner, and pafs without the affiftance of my own 
Wealth, Add to this, that I faw my mother and 
liter driven from their country, and ending their lives in 
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a foreign land, and amongft ftrangers: wherefore none can 
juftly envy me; if I have received fome benefit from the 
eftate of Thrafylochus ; for in a view of gratifying him, 
living abroad at Trazene, I was afflicted with fuch cala- 
mities, as I fhall never forget. But my enemies have not 
this to fay of me, that while Tra/ylochus was well, I under. 
went this, but, when he became burdenfome, I deferted 
him. This they cannot fay; for, in his adverfity, I 
fhewed more evidently the love I had for him. After he 
went abroad to gina, and fell into that diftemper of 
which he died, I took fuch care of him, as I know not 
whether any other ever did of a friend, tho’ he was very 
ill moft of the time, not able to appear in public, and 
confined for fix months to his bed; and none of his re- 
lations would be partakers of fuch mifery, or even come 
to fee him, except his mother and fifter, who increafed the 
other calamity ; for they came fo fick from Trazene, .that 
they ftood in need themfelves of a cure, and attendance, 
But tho’ others proved fuch towards him, I was never ab- 
fent, or wearied ; but I watched by him, with one boy, 
during his illnefs, no one of the domeftics being able to 
endure it; for being naturally morofe, he became more fo 
in his diftemper: wherefore it is no wonder they would not’ 
_ continue in fuch fervice ; but it is more to be wondered at, 
how I could fuffice in attending him through fo long a ftage 
of ficknefs, who laboured a leng time under a confumption, 
and could not be moved out of bed, and fuffered fo much, 
that we paffed not one day without tears; but continued la- 
menting one anothet’s labours, our exile, and daily folli- 
citude: and this was never intermitted; nor could I go 
away any where, for fear of feeming to negleét him, which 
was more grievous to me than the prefent calamities. [ 
wifh I could make evident to you my behaviour towards 
him. Now, all the greateft difficulties in attendance 
during ficknefs, the particular troubles which have the moft 
difpleafing tedioufnefs, and the clofeft care, cannot be con- 
veniently mentioned ; but do you confider with yourfelves, 
what watchings and miferies I muft have fuffered in fo 
long a care and attendance during his illnefs ; for I was fo 
indifpofed myfelf, that all thofe friends who came to vifit 


‘me, faid they were afraid left I fhould perifh with him; and - 


counfeiled me to take care, for that many who had waited 
on perfons in fuch a diftemper have died with them. To 
whom I anfwered, that I had far rather die, than Jet him 


die before his time for want of due care.’ 
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After this the unnatural behaviour of Thra/ylochus’s 
baftard-fifter is expofed, and feveral other reafons in behalf 
of the will; but what is already taken notice of is abun- 
dantly fufficient to fhew how well J/ocrates could reprefent 
whatever made for his caufe; alfo with what juftnefs and 
propriety his fentiments have been tranflated into our lan- 
guage. We fha!l therefore only add this obfervation, that 
if the tranflator had ftudied ornament a little more, his 
book would have not only been more pleafing to the Engli/h 
reader, but likewife more agreeable to the genius of his 
author, whofe meaning, we muft fay, is every where ex- 
prefled with much exaétnefs, perhaps more than was con- 
{ftent with the nature of a free tranflation. Wr 
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Art. xvi. Profperi Martiani Annotationum in Coacas 
Pranotiones Synopfis. Accurante R. Schomberg, AZ. D. 
i.e. 4 Synopfis of Profper Martianus’s Annotations on a, 
new Treatife of Hippocrates, -entitled Coacee Praenotiones. 


Publifhed by R. Schomberg. AZ. D. 8vo..4s. Robinfon. 


N the Review for November 1750, page §2, we gave an 

account of an ingenious and ufeful performance, publifh- 

ed by the fame author, entitled Aphorifmi Pradctici ; and it 

is with pleafure we find that this gentleman continues to 
employ his learning for the benefit of fociety. 

The treatife before us confifts of 192 pages, befides a 
dedicationto Dr, Mitchel of Guildford, in which Dr. Schom- 
berg obferves, that improvements in learning depend on a 
judicious choice of authors; that great difficulty attends this 
choice, and the progrefs of young ftudents is greatly re- 
tarded becaufe the proper method they fhould purfue in their 
ftudies is not judicioufly pointed out. 

He recommends the indefatigable perufal of the writings 
of the ancient phyficians, particularly thofe of Hippocrates, 
the great fountain of all medicinal knowledge : affirming 
that none who neglected his writings ever arrived at any 
eminency in their profeffion. The do€tor adds that he 
undertook this work purely for the ufe of young ftudents 
in phyfic, and he generoufly devotes his whole life to their 
fervice, 

The charaéter of Hippocrates, the great father of phyfic, 
has in all ages been fo highly and juftly celebrated, that 
little can be added to thefe encomiums. It may not, how- 
ever, be improper to remark, that this great reputation was 
chiefly owing to his exact obfervation of the moft minute 
Vox. V. F f Cire 
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circumftances of difeafes, and the care he tovk to give an 
acciirate detail of what preceded them, the fymptoms with 
which they were attended, what afforded relief, and what 
exafperated the diforder. This is properly giving the 
hiftory of a difeafe; and by purfuing this method, Hippo. 
crates not only learned to diftinguifh one difeafe from ano- 
ther, by the fymptoms peculiar to each, but he alfo ac- 
quired a furprifing dexterity in "predi€ting difeafes before 
they’ happened, and determining the events when they 
really feized the patient, by comparing the'difeafes which 
attacked different perfons, and the fymptoms which gene- 
rally preceded or followed them; the defects of his own 
experience having been fupplied by the Afclepiada, his pre- 
deceflors. Hippocrates was fo well acquainted with fym- 
ptoms, that this branch of phyfic might be faid to be his 
mafter-piece: and Celfus juftly obferves, that whatever 
improvements latter phyficians might have made, yet they 
were ftill obliged to adhere to Hippocrates with regard ‘to 
fymptoms. His obfervations on this head, of which his 
works are full, are collected into a body in his Aphorifms, 
Prediétions, and Coace Prenotiones. Galen thinks the 
two laft are not Hippocrates’s, becaufe they are full of 
blunders and imperfections ; adding, that whatever is valu- 
able in them has been taken from his Epidemics. But 
notwithftanding this opinion of Galen’s, & great number of 
the moft learned phyficians have wrote comments on them, 
and held them in the higheft efteem. 
Among thefe commentators Pro/per Martianus feems to 
be of the firlt rank. And it were to be wifhed that Dr. 
Schomberg had given us fome authentic account of him ; all 
‘that we can here learn is, that he was a native of Saxony, 
and publifhed a Latin tranflation of all Aiippocrates’s works, 
entitled Hippocrates notationibus explicatus five interpretatio 
latina. Rome apud Jacobum Mulcardum. Anno 1626 
ff 1728, which was afterwards publifhed at Venice, in 
1652, and lately at Padua in 1719. 
The Greck text in Dr. Schomberg’s edition is mutilated 
of its accents, Sc. whether this was done with or without 
-the Doétor’s confent; or whether it was owing to the 
ord.is of the bookfeller, or the carelefsnefs of the printer, 
we cannot take upon us to determine. But be that asit 
will, as this work is chiefly intended for young ftudents, 
they would certainly have been of ufe to them, however 
-unneceilary they might be to dn adept in the Grees lan- 
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To Hippocrates’ text of the Coace Preanotiones, is added 
Martianus’s Latin tranflation of each, and his commen- 
tary refpectively fubjoined ;.which Dr. Schomberg feetns to 
have abridged, and fometimes interpofed a remark of. his 
own; and we may venture to affirm, that the merit of 
this ingenious performance would not have been leflened, 
if more of his obfervations had been interperfed through 


the whole. Yin) 
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Arr. rvit. The Hiftory of the Parliament of England. 
‘ Tranflated from the French of the Abbé Raynal. 8vo. 
4s, Pages 280. Osborne. : 


HAT aman may be a good writer, and yet not fo good 

_. Lan author, the work now before us is a glaring proof: 
And fo will every work be, the author of which, like 

Raynal, undertakes a fubjeét which he is not acquainted 
with. This ingenious Frenchman has fhewn himfelf, in 
this performance, to have been mafter of every requifite 
towards his fucceeding in fuch a work, and gaining admi- 
rers, every where but ina land of liberty, where, alone, 
his proper judges are to be found. His diction is good, his 
ftile elegant, lively and perfpicuous ; and he, has a happy 
facility at arranging and contrafting the various qualities 
of the perfonal charaéters he has drawn; of which 
there are a greater number than one would expect to find 
in fo fmall a work. But then he has given fuch a loofe 
toa warm imagination, as is quite inconfiftent with the 
gravity and exactnefs of an hiftorian. He feems to have 
taken up a refolution to furmount every obfcurity, by 
making every thing clear that he did not find fo, without 
afufficient difidence of himfelf, or of his fources of in- 
formation. He relates and decides upon every thing, with 
the moft dogmatical affurance ; as if he were certain that 
the world would admit his ip/e dixits, with the moft im- 
plicit confidence of their reétitude, and without the leaft 
examination. Yet, after all, the truth is, that he has 
given but a very poor and incompetent idea of our parlia- 
ment ; the hiftory of which we fufpeé&t him to: have very 
little ftudied ; nor does his book contain a fufficient account 
thereof to juftify his calling it the biffory of the Parliament 
of England. Indeed the utmoft limits of it would have 
been too narrow to anfwer the fcope of his title, and be- 
fore we faw the work, we only expected a compendious view 
Of the nature, conftitution, and hiftory of our parliament ; 
Ff2 but 
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but confined as thefe expectations were, how were the 

difappointed upon looking into the book? We found it to 
contain only a very brief fynopfis of the general condu@ 
and characters of the moft remarkable of our kings, inter. 
fperfed here and there with a very flight mention of our par- 
liaments, except the long parliament in the time of Charles I, 
and even that he has but fuperficially confidered, and as fu- 
perficially reprefented in a declamatory manner, with all the 
prejudices of a Frenchman, and of a Roman Catholic, about 
him. What an Engli/hbman calls liberty, he calls faétious in- 
folence ; and what proteftants deem religion, he ftiles fanati- 
cifm: yet he frequently ventures to rail at the rulers and 
inferior clergy of the Romi/h church: his eyes in fome 
places feem to be half open, but the films of national pre- 
judice foon clofe them again: In fhort, there cannot be 
a greater contraft than would refult from a comparifon be- 
tween Abbé * Madly and this gentleman ; but this we 
leave to our readers, having not room for fuch excurfions here. 

But we muft not forget to premife one thing to our 
readers, viz. That thofe who only read this tranilation of 
the Abbé Raynai’s book, without feeing the original, 
may’ poffibly in fome refpeéts, differ from us in their judg- 
ment of it. ‘The tranflator has frequently given a diffe- 
rent turn to his author’s expreffion ; and has left certain 
Scotchifms and Gallici/ms in his verfion, which debafe the 
ftyle, and not a little offend the Englifh reader, at the 
fame time that the original alfo fuffers in his opinion. 

That the Abbe is even ignorant of the true nature and 
original foundation of government, will appear, from his 
vague and exploded reafonings, upon the exclufion of king 
James JI, from the Briti/fh throne, on his abdication. 

“© Whilft Fames, fays he, went to feek fhelter in 
France, again{t the ftorm,. meafures were taking in Eng- 
land to prevent his ever returning. The peers of the 
kingdom who were at London, and the magiftrates of :that 
capital, aflembled, to provide for the government of the 
ftate. William was afked to affume it; and he did it ac- 
cordingly, till an aflembly which he appointed, compofed 
of the two houfes, fhould have fettled every thing. It was 
called a Convention, becaufe the king alone can call a par- 
liament. No fooner were they met, than the odious and 
dangerous queftion was propofed, whether there be an ofl- 
ginal compact between the king and his people ? whether 

* Author of the O/ervations on the Romans, juft publifhed. 
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‘ames had broke it by his defpotic adminiftration ? and 
whether his fubjeéts were not difcharged from their oath of 
allegiance? The commons, who they had taken care 
fhould confift of the mvoft republican fpirits in the nation, 
were unanimous for the affirmative on thefe three points 5 
the upper-houfe hefitated long, but at laft yielded; and 
the throne was declared vacant. 

The more one thinks, fays the Abbe Raynal, the lefs 
_ wifdom and equity will he find in fuch a violent refolution. 
In fact, fuppofing fovereigns to be made by the people, are 
they therefore to be their victims? The multitude hav- 
ing experienced the horrors of anarchy, fought an end of 
them by facrificing their liberty ; would it not be a mam- 
felt felf-contradiction, fhould they imagine they had a right 
to recover it? From the time we fuppofe the fupreme 
power yielded to the monarch, it is evident, that the na- 
tion hath loft its rights. It is not tobe denied, that a 
king may happen to make a bad ufe of his power againft 
his fubjeéts ; but this evil is much lefs to be feared than 
the confufion which attends the contrary party. ‘The re- 
medy would be always infinitely worfe than the difeafe. 
Anarchy is a thoufand times more dreadful than defpotifm. 

What I have juft mentioned, appears to me fo evident, 
that I could never comprehend how men, who. are not 
without underftanding, and call themfelves philofophers, 
fhould not perceive the folly of fubmitting the conduct of 
kings to the caprice of the multitude. Minifters bred up 
in the labyrinth of politics find great difficulty in following 
‘the clue cf public affairs; and thefe men would have ob- 
fcure fubjeéts, void of underftanding and experience, made 
acquainted with the intrigues of the cabinet, and with 
events on which depend the glory and fafety of the ftate. 

The fovereign, who, to fucceed in his defigns, hath been 

obliged to keep them fecret, fhall be condemned by reftlefs 

fubjects, to whom he cannot communicate the motives of 
his actions. Let a king mifcarry in a wife, neceflary, 
well-concerted and well-conduéted enterprize, the people, 
who judge always by appearances and events, fhall think 
him unworthy of the throne, and precipitate him from it. 

It is an inconveniency, it is true, that the laws fhould be 
violated with impunity by a prince defigned to proteét them : 

But if every private perfon has aright to aflume the de- 

fence of them againft the fovereign authority, government 

will have no fixed point, nor politics any principles; re- 
bellions will be legal, and revolutions continual, As of- 
ten as a part of the people fhall take it into their heads, 
Ff 3 that 
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that the ftate is not conducted with all the wifdom and 
good fuccefs that it might be, they will think they have 
a right to take up arms to reform what fhall appear amifs, 
Bold and factious men will find every day new pretexts to 
excite or foment troubles, which will give them credit, or 
at leaft celebrity. “The whole world will be a horrible 
chaos, impoffible to be reduced into order. Society will 
be without fubordinati ion, empires without rule, and kings 
without authority.”’ 

We fhall not pay our readers fo ill 2 compliment, as 
to point out to them the weaknefs of thefe argu- 
ments, which is fufficiently obvious to every thinking 
perfon. To fhew how far our author’s prejudices have 
carried him, we need only cite an extravaganza, with 
which he crowns the foregoing extract, ‘* After all,”’ fays 
he, ** the degradation of James II. gave rifeto more dif- 
ficulties than it put an end to.”——-But we fhall not wonder 
at this aflertion, when we recollect the country and the 
religion of its author: popery and arbitrary power found 
very differently in the ears of a French catholic and an 
Englt/fh proteftant. “That the revolution was productive of 
inconveniencies to this nation, is undoubtedly true, but 
what are they in comparifon of the impending dangers 
and intolerable evils we were providentially relieved from b 
it > Raynal himfelf has not attempted to balance this ac- 
count. 

Our author divides his hiftory, as he calls it, into ten 
Epochas, which are preceeded by a fhort introduétion ; 
in which he takes a curfory view of the ancient Britons 
and Angl-Saxons, Thefe laft were our original Legi/lators, 
a title, which, as the Abbé obferves, they were ambitious 
to add to that of conquerérs. 

‘© Their government, fays he, was neither a monarchy, 
nor an ariftocracy, nor a democracy ; it was a ftrange 
compofition of all three. The king, the great men, and 
the people fhared the authority. Oppofite views always 
prevented the three powers from uniting. Perfonal intereft 
was the foul of all their councils, of all their refolutions, 
of all their enterprizes. A government good in itfelf fup- 
ports the weaknefs of the fovereign, and this abufed it; 
extinguifhes civil contentions, and this kindled them ; 
unites the different parties in a ftate, and this divided them. 
The Anglo-Saxans were deceived in imagining that their 
polity; would be more perfeét, in proportion as it was 
fhared among fevera!l. The experience of every age “on 
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have taught them, that this policy, inftead of the advan- 
tages of the three forms of government, took in only their 
inconveniencies. Such an equilibrium neceflarily deftroyed 
all fubordination, and all harmony.” 

Our author proceeds in this introdution to mention the 
diffolution of this fyftem, by the weaknefs of Edward the 
confeflor, who paved the way for the Norman conquett ; 
and in the fir? Epoch, he thews how William the bafard 
eftablifhed defpotifm in England. In the fecond Epoch, 
king Zohn debafes the royal authority, by granting AZagng 
Charia, of which he gives a copy; and then beftows a 
fhort obfervation or two upon it, which we fhall not trouble 
our readers with. 

In the third Epoch, the parliament is eftablifhed under 
Henry Ill. A. D. 1264. Our author fpeaks with great 
contempt of that prince, whofe weaknefs was the caufe of 
this important event. ‘‘ Great princes,”’ fays he, ‘* found 
empires, the good eftablifh them, the bad deftroy them,— 
Henry was incapable of guiding a peaceful kingdom, fubjects 
accuftomed to the yoke ; and he took the reins of a mo- 
narchy where there were difficult affairs to be neggciated, 
vivlent quarrels fupported, immenfe loffes repaired, em- 
broiled pretenfions difcuffed, an obftinate * league diffipated. 
To fupport the weight of the crown in fuch a conjuncture 
would have required a fublime genius, profound policy, 
extenfive views, immoveable firmnefs; the art of pleafing 
the peevifh, employing the turbulent, fixing the incon- 
ftant, and contenting the difficult: And Henry was a foft 
man, who never knew what it was to ftruggle againft any 
obftacle; a weak mafter, who facrificed his faithful fer- 
vants to his enemies ; an inconftant prince, who never had 
a favourite whom he did not difgrace, nor an enemy whom 
he did not take into favour ; a capricious mind, who en- 
gaged in enterprizes through inquietude, and defifted by 
inconftancy ; a mean foul, who had little fear of con- 
tempt, and little defire of glory ; a timorous heart, who 
never had the courage to infure his repofe by facrificing 
fome fa&tious head ; a theatrical king, who never aéted 
but a borrowed part, and who had no will of his own.” 

Having given this idea of Henry’s talents, our author 
proceeds to exhibit a fhort view of his unhappy adminif- 
_ "ation, and turbulent reign; ‘* a reign, fays he, fpent in 
gianting privileges, and revoking them ; taking oaths, 


* That of the barons who had rebelled againit king Fobn. 
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and breaking them ; giving up his authority, and refuming 
it; making himfelf the flave of his people, and ende3. 
vouring to-be their tyrant. The nation had been’ toft by 
thefe billows near thirty years; it was time that otder 
fhould arife out of this chaos, and the ftate at length -ac- 
quire ftability.—The marriage of the king with £/eanop 
of Provence haftened this event. : 

Great numbers of Provencals followed this princefs, 
England appeared to them a kind of conqueft, which they 
were refolved to make the mcft of. The fire of this inge- 
nious people extends to every thing; fortune, pleafure, 
glory. “On their arrival they wanted to have all their paf- 
fions gratified. The king, who was more dangerous by 
his weaknefs than tyrants are by their wickednefs, com- 
plied with their impatience. Thefe ftrangers quickly 
got into their hands all the wealth of the ifland, and on 
their heads all the honours of it, Their ambition, which 
increafed with their fuccefs, found itfelf confined by the 
limits of the royal authority; they broke through them 
with that audacioufnefs, which is common to fiery tem- 

rs, and to favourites, ‘The privileges of the nation, and 
the articles of AZagna Charta, were violated with an ex- 
‘cefs which the nation had never known, nor even ever 
apprehended.— The Engli/h murmured at thefe evils, and 
it is rare that Exgli/hmen go no further than murmuring. 
A revolt with them fometimes precedes complaint, and 
never fails to follow it.” 

After this introduction, the author enters upon a brief 
account of the civil war, wich was conduéted by the great 
ear] of Leiceffer, on the part of the malecontents, who at 
length totally defeated the king, and took him prifoner, 
and with him his brave fon, prince Edward, and almoft 
the whole royal family. 

_* Leicefter, fay our author, knew how to conquer, and 
to make the moft of victory. He formed a plan of go- 
vernment, which he defpaired to fee authorifed by the 
king, and which he propofed to get approved by the na- 
tion. The calling a parliament was fubjeét to many dif- 
ficulties. On the one hand, the victorious barons were 
unwilling that thofe of the contrary party fhould be fum- 
moned, under pretence that they were in arms againft 
their country. On the other hand, it was apprehended, 


‘and not without reafon, that a parliament, compofed of 


only part of thofe who had a right to fit in it, would be 


looked upon asthe aétof private pesfons. To o~* 
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this inconveniency, Leicefler made Henry create certain 
officers, who, under the title of confervators, appointed, in 
the king’s name, four knights of each fhire, to fit in the 
enfuing patiiament, as reprefentatives of their, feveral 
councies. 

From this celebrated Era we muft, in my opinion, fays 
the Abbé, date the origin of the parliament of England. 
Hiftorians are in a perpetual contradiction on this import- 
ant fudject, becaufe they have neglected to inform, or to 
explain themifelves. Let us clear up a little what they 
have obfcured ; a few words will be fufficient to develo 
this chaos, which hath always paffed for impenetrable. If 
by the word parliament we underftand the right ufurped b 
the barons of granting the extraordinary fubfidies to the 
king, ‘its origin will go up as high as the firft fucceffors of 
William the conqueror, If by the word parliament, we 
underftand only the name, it began at Oxford in 1248. 
But if by parliament we underftand an affembly compofed 
of the three bodies of the kingdom, -we muft fix its origin 
to the event in 1264, which we are treating of: this is the 
firft mention which is made of the commons in the archives 
of the nation. Now, would the hiftorians, who were fo 
attentive to fpeak of the fuperior clergy and nobility under 
the generical name of barons or lords, who held their 
fiefs immediately of the crown, have negle&ted or avoided 
to mention the thira eftate, if it had had any fhare in public 
affairs? This argument, if I miftake not, may pafs for 
demonftration.” This is all the account this writer of The 
‘Hiftory of the Parliament of England, gives of its origin. He 
clofzs. this epoch with the following remarkable re- 
flexion. 

' * Henry ended in peace a reign too long,’ which he had 
pafled in the midft of ftorms. We muft go back to this 
weak aud unhappy prince, to find the fource of the rivers of 
blood which have fince overflowed England. He left the 
‘feeds of an eternal difcord to his fucceflors, by giving the 
‘great charter an authority which has fcarcely been any 
more queftioned ; and by fuffering the parliament to be 
‘eftablifhed, which hath ever fince fubfifted.” | 

At the time when the death of Henry III. happened, 
his fon Edward was engaged in one of thofe wild expedi- 
tions againft the Saracens, which the religious extravagance 
‘and bigotry of thofe times fanatically and abfurdly ftiled 
bly wars; in the crazy profecution of which, for more 
than a century, A/a was become, as our author fareaftis 
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cally expreffes himfelf, the fchool or the grave of all the 
bravo’s of Europe. From the abfence of this prince, from 
the dominions he was heir to, upon his father’s deceafe, 
the Abbé dates his fourth epoch; in which the deputies of 
the commons, who were chofen by the king, began to be 
chofen by their cities and counties, 4, D. 1272. The 
good effects of this our Abbé cannot help mentioning, tho 
without paying the due honour to fuch effeéts, by acknow- 
ledging them as the natural refult of a moft wife and falu- 
tary caufe He obferves that Edward, upon his return 
from Paleftine, ** found in his dominions a tranquillity and 
order, which would have been furprifing any where, but 
in England were miraculous. What they had formerly 
experienced of tiis condu@ and valour, and what fame had 
publifhed of his moceration and firmnefs, made his good 
fubjeG&ts ,impatient to fee him, and the malecontents 
feariul of offending him. To avoid the evils infeparablefrom 
anarchy, provilion had been made for the government of 
the ftate till bisarrival, A moderate parliament, zealous to 
eftabhth and maintain good order ({uch perhaps as England 
hath never fince feen) had taken the wifeft meafures to 
infure the public tranquillity. A remarkable innovation 
made this aflembly famous. From the time the people had 
begun to take part 'in the adminiftration of public affairs, 
the choice of their deputies had been without contradiction 
in the,power of the king. Edward's abfence introduced ..a 
new cuftom, ‘The cities and counties elected their own 
reprefentatives, who,-according to the rule, ought to have 
been chofen by the regents of the kingdom. The parlia- 
ment received them ; and the commons have enjoyed this 
privilege ever fince.” 

Our author fhews that Edward was far from approving 
this encroachment upon the royal prerogative, and with 
his.ufual brevity, points out the means that this prince had 
recourfe to, in order to retrieve the abfolute power of his 
predeceffors ; and how by degrees he began to govern with- 
out a parliament, and giving himfelf no trouble about the 
privileges of the great charter, levied extraordinary fubh- 
dies. The confequence was, that, though the nation 
trembled at firft, it foon began to make itfelf feared. The 
bifhops, barons, and commons, united their voices, their 
grievances, and their remonftrances. 

To appeafe them the prince convened a parliament, 
wherein he himfelf confirmed the commons in their ufur- 


pation. He gave orders te all the theriffs of England, 
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that each county or province fhould fend to parliament 
knights, each city two citizens, each borough two 
burgefles, to approve and confent to what the barons and 
peers fhould think fit to refolve on. It is manifeft, by thefe 
ons, were there no other evidence, that the com- 
mons had not a deliberative, but only a reprefentative voice. 
In the. authentic acts of all the parliaments called in thig 
reign, the deputies of this houfe never fpeak to the mo- 
narch but as fuppliants. They reprefent to him the 
ievances of the nation, and pray him to redrefs them by . 
advice of the lords fpiritual and temporal. All the aés 
are conceived in thefe terms: ‘* Granted by the king, and 
the lords {piritual and temporal, to the prayers and {fuppli- 
cations of the commons.” ‘* Inall probability, continues 
the Abbé Raynal, the little authority which the commons 
had in parliament, made Edward imagine that the fove- 
reign incurred no danger by divefting himfelf of the right 
of appointing them. ‘The iflue ought to have undeceived 
him. He was quickly made fenfible, that it was more 
confiftent with fafety and dignity to nominate the deputies, 
than to receive them. ‘The multitude which had hitherto 
generally fupported the king againft the barons, began ‘to 
form .pretenfions *, and wanted to have feparate privi- 
of their own. *The commotions which attendéd 
the election of the deputies in the provinces, awakened the 
ideas of rebellion which had been but ill extinguifhed. 
The people who in England have as {trong a propenfion to 
liberty, as perhaps in other countries to flavery +, becanie _ 
ambitious, 


* That is, in the language of an Encuiisuman, they began 
to think themfelves men, as well as their fuperiors; not ‘mete 
beafts of burden, flaves, whofe lives and properties were given 
them for no other end but to be wantonly {ported away at the 
pleafures of infolent and tyrannical maiters; to fupport their 
ambition, or to profécute their quarrels. ‘They were weary of 
being made the tools of a lawlefs adminiftration, or of as lawlefs 
a faction, headed by hot-brained lords, who often made the 
good of the public their pretence for gratifying their own private 
animofities, or particular refentments againft an obnoxious mini- 
ftry : But the 46bé Raynal has no notion of the common people’s 
having any rights, and privileges but what their matters pleafe to 


4 


allow them.———Abfurd and unnatural partiality | 


t This very expreffion may put the reader in mind of what 
we have already remarked of the 4édé, that fometimes nature 
Works upon him, in fpight of his prejudices, and he cannot 
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ambitious, infolent and turbulent. ‘Though they had not 
the right of fuffrage, they often dictated laws to the mo- 
march, and regulated the refolutions of the minifters. 
This important change was not the work of feveral ages, 
The Englifh may be faid to be the moft phlegmatic, and at 
the fame time the moft brifk people in Europe. The fhort 
interval between two parliaments fufficed for this dangerous 
ferment: Edward reigned long enough to be a witnels, and 
in one fenfe the victim of this caprice. He faw himfelf 
forced to difavow the attempts he had made on the privi- 
Jedges or ufurpations of the nation, and to make no future 
encroachment. His declaration was fent all over the na- 
tion, and regiftered in every court of the kingdom.” 

Our author’s fifth epoch is the parliament’s ufurpation, 

as he terms it, of the legiflative authority, under Edward II, 
A. D, 1308. In his account of this event, and indeed 
throughout his whole book, he is fo unhappy as to prove 
the wifdom, neceffity and vaft utility of our parliamentary 
conftitution, at the fame time that he affects to treat the 
-parliament as a factious body of ufurpers upon the royal 
prerogative ; for he fhews that both the barons and com- 
mons were obliged, in their own defence, to ftand up .oc- 
«cafionally in oppofition to the wickednefs or weaknefs of 
bad princes, whofe mifgovernment was infupportable ; and 
whole follies and. oppreffions there was no other way to 
guard againft, than by the eftablifhment of a parliament, 
to watch and controul their irregularities, and prefcribe 
.the proper limits to the wantonnefs of power, which na- 
turally abhors to be confined within any bounds *. 

The fixth epoch is under Edward the fourth, when, our 
author remarks, the ancient ftile of the ats of parliament 
was changed. Inftead of faying as formerly, ** granted 
to the prayers and fupplications of the commons, by the 
king and the lords,” they put: ‘* granted by the king and 
the lords, with the confent of the commons.” But, adds 
our author,, ** it is true, that the branch of government 


help, at times, half opening his eyes upon the charms of that due 
proportion of liberty which God and nature intended for all 
ranks and claffes of mankind: But the glare of abfolute power, 


and the miils of divine right, prefently dazzle and clofe them 
again, 


* Our author himfelf, p. 129. inadvertantly intimates what 
we here contend for. ‘It might have been obferved all, along, 
fays he, that from the misfostunes of their country, this great 


body drew their rights.’ : 
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which is called executive, was ftill retained by Edward and 
his fucceflors. ‘The fuperintendency of the execution.of 
the laws, is a right and’ prerogative {infeparable from roy- 
alty, whofe end is the prefervation of the public tranquillity, 
and the adminiftration of juftice among the numbers of the 
body politic. However, the Englifh have thought even 
this authority too much: the parliament hath infenfibly 
made a practice of fummoning before it all to whom the 
king entrufts any part of this power.” 

The feventh epoch is the ufurpation of the whole royal 
authority under Charles 1. 1648. Between thefe feveral eras, 
the author generally keeps up the connexion of the hiftory 
of the Englifh kings, whofe characters he paints in the moft 
lively colours, and fays a thoufand admirable things, inter- 
mixed with miftakes and mifreprefentation. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s chara€ter and adminiftration he perfeétly idolizes.; 
and one would think that in defcribing her reign, with that 
of her predeceflor Mary, and her fucceflor Zames I. he 
was become really an’ Englifhman ; but he gradually finks 
again into the 4bbé himfelf, as he comes lower down to- 
wards the revolution. 

“We are, fays he, aftonifhed even at this day, how a 
princefs without experience, withodt friends, without ad- 
vice, without a right to the throne wholly unqueftionable, 
was able to reign with more dignity, authority, and tran- 
quillity, than any monarch who then. wore a} crown. 
While all Europe was a prey to domeftic divifions, foreign 
wats, factions, poifonings, fcarcity, aflaflinations, and all 
the horrors which will render the 16th century odious and 


‘famous, England faw her commerce extended, her laws 


ftrengthened, and her polity perfeftioned *, Hiftory ought 
to colleét with care the fublime principles of fuch a perfeét 
adminiftration. 

Elizabeth, without her parliament doing any thing but 
caufing her orders to be executed, was enabled to prefent 
this grand fpe€tacle to the world by a judicious moderation, 
which made her wholly defpife the filly brilliancy of con- 
quefts, by a noble jealoufy of the fupreme power, which 
fhe equally knew to maintain by infinuation and force ; by 
fixed and invariable principles of government, from which 
nothing could make her depart ; by a fcrupulous attention 


* Our readers are defired to bear in mind, that whatever de- 
feéts are in a tranflation, it is nos our province to mend them in 
Our extracts. 
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to fupprefs all rifing abufes, or to confine them within thé 
precife bounds which policy required ; by a fingular dexte. 
rity'to improve opportunities, which fhe never loft cither 
through want of diligence, or too much precipitation 5 by 
the equivocal talent which may be both commended and 
blamed, of fowing enmity, and eternizing difcords am 

her enemies; by a choice of her minifters, her generals, 
and eyen her favourites, always decent, judicious and ufe. 
ful. In thefe great talents Elizabeth added an appearance 
of the folid and fhining virtues which are the ornaments 


and fupport of a throne. ‘Tho’ fovereignly ambitious, the. 


feemed difinterefled ; zealous for the church of England, 
yet indifferent to all rites; paflionate for the happinefs of 
her fubjeéts, yet idolizing only her own glory; full of 
franknefs and probity, though not over-fcrupulous in bufi- 
nefs. She united the little vanities of a woman to the 
great fentiments of a hero, many of the failings of a private 
perfon to all the qualities of a perfect fovereign. Statef- 
men, minifters and kings, alone can form a proper judg- 
ment of Elizabeth. . 

King ames of Scotland, who fucceeded her, wanted to 
be pacific, and he was only indolent ; wife, and he was 
only irrefolute ; juft, and he was only timid; moderate, 
and he was only foft; good, and he was only weak; a 
divine, and he was only a fanatatic ; a philofopher, and he 
was only extravagant ; a doctor, and he was only a pe- 
dant. No one ever carried the pretenfions of the crown 
further than Fames, and few princes have contributed fo 
much to villify it.” | 

Yet, as the 46b2 obferves, after having given an ac- 
count of the gun-powder confpiracy, the parliament (whofe 
privileges Fames began to ftrike at as foon as he had got 
poffefiion of the throne) became more abfolute after the 
difcovery of the plot, and the king more dependant than ever. 
*¢ This prince, fays Raynal, found it eafier to fuffer injuries 


than to revenge them ; to difpenfe with the public efteem 


than to meritit ; and to facrifice the rights of his crown than 
to trouble his repofe by maintaining them. He lived on 
the throne like a private man in his family. He retained 
of the royalty only the gift of healing the evil, which is 
attributed.to the kings of England. One would have faid 
he was only a paflenger in the veflel of which he ought to 
have been the pilot. This inaction made his days pafs in 
obfcurity, and preparcd a tragical reign for his naar 
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Our author’s compendium of the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I. is written with great fpirit, efpecially when he 
domes to exprefs his herror and deteftation of the tragical 
death of that prince ; the fundamental caufes of which he 
thus fums up in few words, interfperfed with a fketch of 
gli his virtues, and a hint of a few of his failings. 

«¢ The unfortunate monarch, fays he, was brought to 
this tragical end by the paffions of Buckingham, the impe- 
tuous zeal of Laud, the haughtinefs of Strafford, the indif- 
cretion of the queen, the divifions of his council, the 
treachery of his favourites, the union of his perfecutors, 
and the ambition of Cromwell. The beit mafter, the 
beft friend, the beft father, the beft husband, the beft 
chriftian, perhaps the honefteft man of his age; to be a 
great king he only wanted to know his own talents. He 
had fufficient application to govern his dominions ; fuff- 
cient abilities to command his armies ; fufficient bravery 
to overcome his enemies, fufficient generofity to difarm the 
rebels ; fufficient underftanding to know the intereft of his 
crown ; and fufficient moderation to refpect the rights of 
his people.* Unhappily he diftrufted too much his own 
firength, and gave himfelf up without referve to the paf- 
fions of his minifters, and the caprices of his fa- 
vourites. His reign was properly the hiftory of 
thefe different charaéters. ‘To procraftination fucceed- 
ed preccipitation; to defpotifm, popular maxims; to a 
tafte for war, the love of peace, to an extravagant in- 
flexibility, an exceffive mildnefs; to a denial of what. was 
moft reafonable, a concefion of what was moft unjuft.; 
to grand intrigues, little fineffes ; to a defire of embroil- 
ing all, an inclination to unite all. ‘To draw this monarch. 
at one ftroke, he was the fport of his friends during his 
life, and the victim of his enemies at his death, He faw 


* Yet in the beginning of our author’s account of this king’s 
reign, he has this remarkable paragraph. ‘* To enable him to 
do without the aid, which the kings his predeceflors ufually re- 
ceived from thefe affemblies, [the parliament] Cheries revived 
certain fees which cuftom had abolifhed, impofed taxes which 
fhe parliament had refufed, and exaéted contributions with a 
haughtinefs never known in the ifland. He had forgot that the 
king, who is elfewhere the fovereign judge of the nation, from 
Whom there lies no appeal, in Eng/and is only the firft magiftrate 
of the kingdom. According to his principles he ought to be 
as abfolute as any monarch that ever wore a crown.” If this 
account be true, our Abbe will not appear to be the moft con- 
fiftent writer that ever lived. 
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it approach like a great man, and difcovered neither Weak. 
nefs nor oftentation.” 
Our ‘author feems to be greatly perplexed and chacrined 
at the prodigious alteration of public affairs, for the bee 
ter, which immediately followed the death of king Charks, 
<*¢ The new republic,” fays he, ‘* actuated by Cromwell's 
extenfive and fublime genius, * procured -England a trans 
quility which it no longer hoped for, and gave it a luftre 
which it had not had for feveral centuries. It had juft been 
agitated by a moft violent tempeft, and now all was calm ; 
it had thought itfelf on the brink of ruin, and was now in 
condition to give law. It.is melancholy for the honour of 
virtue, that one of the beft and greateft f{pe&tacles, which 
the annals of nations prefent, fhould be the work of rebel. 
lion. Every thing appeared wonderful in this revolution, 
The royalifts conformed to a kind of government ill-adapt- 
ed to their tempers, and difapproved by their confciences, 
The grandees, accuftomed to the part of legiflators, re- 
mained quietly in the rank of private fubje&ts. The Jrifh 
and Scots, who had taken up arms, the firft from attach- 
ment to their kings, the others to efface the horror of 
their treachery, were unhappily fubdued. The Dutch, 
who had taken advantage of the calamities of England to 
ufurp the empire of the feas, were humbled. France and 
Spain, who had always been rivals, always enemies, meanly 
courted the friendfhip of the ufurper. The fovereigns, 
who ought to have united to revenge an outrage, to which 
all kings were expofed, either through fear or intereft, ap- 
plauded the injuftice. All Europe debafed itfelf, was filent, 
or admired.—Cromwell was the fecret {pring of thefe maf- 
ter-ftrokes of policy. The oracle of the parliament by 
his wifdom, and the idol of the people by his courage, he 
moved thefe two bodies at his pleafure, and made them 
equally fubfervient to his views, and the glory of the na- 
tion.” : 
The Abbé next points out the arts by which Cromwell 
ined the offer of the fovereign authority, with whatever 
title he fhould chufe. As to a title, ** His vanity,” fays 
Raynal, ** would have been for the moft pompous; his 


* In another place, fpeaking of the effeéts of Oliver’s fupe- 
rior underftanding, while but a private officer, he ftiles him, 
«* That illuftrious villain, who cannot be praifed without horror, 


nor defpifed without injuftice, whom we are forced at once to 
admire and deteft.” 
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policy made him prefer a modeft one. ‘He rejected that of 
king, which would have drawn on hitw the hatred of the 
spley; and accepted that of proteétor, which ferved to 
conciliate their affe&tion, Under the firft of thefe two 
rames, he would have appeared more mafter; he was 
more fo in fa&t, under the fecond. By feiting bounds to 
the complaifance of the Lnglifh, he {pared them a thame, 
and confequently himfelf oppofition. Thefe preliminaries 
of his reign prognofticated its wifdom, and infured its tran- 
ility. 
a? Connell was not one of thofe men who have appear- 
ed unworthy of emipire as foon as they have arrived at ir, 
He had a genius adapted to all places, all feafons, all bufi- 
nefs, all parties, all governments. He was always what 
he ought to be; at the head of an army the braveft; in 
council the wifeft ; in bufinefs the mott diligent; in debates 
the moft eloquent ; in enterprizes the moft active ; in de- 
yotion the moft fanatic; in misfortune the moft firm ; 
in an aflembly of divines the moft learned; in a confpi- 
racy the moft factious. He never made any miftake, ne- 
ver let flip an opportunity, ‘never left an advantage incom- 
ete, never contented himfelf with beitig great, when he 
dit in his power to be very great. Chance and natural 
temper, which determine the condu&. of other men, did 
not influence the moft inconfiderable of his actions. Born 
with an abfolute indifference to all that is praife-worthy or 
blameable, honeft or difhoneft, he never confidered virtue 
as virtue, crimes as crimes; he regarded only the relation, 
which the one or the other might have to his elevation. 
This was his idol, he facrificed to it his king, his country ,* 
which he would have defended was the fame zeal, had he 
had the fame inteteft in prote&ting, as in deftroying them. 
The fyftem of his ambitio® with condu€ted with an art, 
an ordér, a boldnefs, a fubtlety, and a firmnefs, of which, 
Ebelieve, hiftory can fhew no example. All feéts, all 
ranks, all nations, peace, -war, negociations, revolutions, 
miracles, prophecies ; all advanced the fortune of this hy- 
pocritical ufurper. He was a man born to decide the fate 
of nations, empires; and ages. Fhe !plendor of his ta- 
lents hath almoft made the horror of his outrages be forgot. 


. : 

Oar author forgets that he had juft recited the vaft advan- 
tages which acerved to the nation from Cromwell's govern: 
ment, and reputation abroad. 


Vor. V, G ¢ Pofterity 
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Pofterity at leaft will queftion whether Oliver Cromwed 
better deferved execration or admiration.” 


The eighth Epoch, is the parliament’s affumption of the 


right of difpofing of the crown, 1689. We have already, . 


given fome idez of our author’s fenfe of the revolution, and 
fhould therefore proceed to the ninth epach, which is the 
union of the parliament of England and Scotland, under 
the name of the parliament of Great-Britain, im the time 
of Queen Anne, A. D. 1707. But as our extraés from 
this work begin to {well to more than a fufficient length, 
we fhall pafs this chapter ; and conclude with an extraé of 
the tenth and laft; which contains a fhort view of the pre, 
fent ftate of the parliament. 

Our author throughout this chapter, fpeaks with much 
contempt of our great body of legiflators, reprefenting 
them as an aflembly of faétious, triflers, unfteady, venal, 
corrupt, the tools of the miniftry, or the leaders of a 
party. After fome general reflections to this purport, he 
' takes up a few pages with reciting the methods of proceed- 
ing in both houfes, and the different prerogatives of each ; 
he thus concludes, 

*¢ Such are the men who rule the fate of England. It 
mult not be imagined, however, that the. parliament can 
decide in all kinds of bufinefs; the houfes are only to em- 
ploy themfelves in thofe. affairs, for which the king acquaints 
them they have been convoked. It neverthelefs happens 
very. frequently, that other matters have been difcufled in 
it, than thofe which have been propofed to them ; but it 
would feem that this is not or ought not to be done with- 
out the confent of the king ; for queen Elizabeth fent one of 
the members to the tower, for barely propofing to, advife 
her in an affair that did not properly fall under the cogni- 
zance of parliament. ¥ 

It was the cuftom in former times, to fignify to the 
counties beforehand, the caufes of aflembling the parlia- 
ment. While this wife ufage was obferved, the court 
could not make itfelf mafter of the parliament, becaufe 
the members were forced to vote according to the views 
and orders of their conftituents. Since the kings have in- 
fenfibly thaken off this difagreeable obligation, the people, 
who are ignorant of what is tranfaéted in parliament, are 
obliged to give their reprefentatives an unlimited power, 
which they ufe as they think proper. No fooner are they 
met, than the parties are formed, the canvafling begins, 
and the cabals clafh’ againft each other ; thofe who ~ 
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the firft places in the government, endeavour to gain by 
the penfions, places, and favours that are in their difpofal, 
fuch members as they ftand in need of; for, as William the 
Illd, faid, Jf a king of England had places enough to give 
to all that feek them, the names of Whig and Tory would 
foun be loft.” We could with this paragraph had_lefs truth 
in it. 

“ Thofe who are neglected, or who are in the oppofi-. 
tion, unite in violently declaiming againft fuch as have fuf- 
fered themfelves to be gained. ‘They know very well, . 
that their invectives will bring back no one to his duty ; 
but they gratify their refentment, or acquire the flattering 
title of defenders of liberty. They direct their utmoft ef- 
forts againft the moft powerful minifter, whofe conduéct, 
they attack with great violence. ‘The celebrated Walpole 
was the perfon they have leaft fpared of late. He had fo 
much philofophy or ambition, ftill to purfue his views : 
accordingly, it was faid, that he refembled Gideon’s fleece, 
which received and fucked in the dew, ‘while all araund it 
was dry. \ 

The king can augment the number of peers in parlia- 
ment; accordingly, queen Anne created twelve at a time ; 
but when the peerage is once conferred on a family, it 
cannot be ftript of it, but for a crime which renders it 
unworthy of that honour, and by a legal condemnation. 
The number of the commons is fixed, and neither the king 
nor the people can augment or diminifh it. 

In fine, the lords have a power of voting by proxy, 
provided they obtain leave of the king to be abfent, which 
isnever denied. ‘The members of the lower houfe, with- 
out poflefiing the right of voting by proxy, frequently ab- 
fent themfelves. Of 558 members who ought to be in 
the houfe, oftentimes not above two hundred attend ; which 
makes cabals more eafy. .A whig faid one day to another, 
whig, that had he been in the houfe that morning, their 
party would have gained an important point. By how 
many did you lofe it, afked the abfentee coldly ? Only 
by one, anfwered the complainant. Had I been-in’ the 
houfe, replied the former, we fhould have loft it by four, 
for there would have been four more tory members, whom 
} purpofely kept all morning at the tavern.” G 
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Arr. tvu. Tranflations in Verfe, viz. Pope’s Meffiah 
and Philips’s /plendid Shilling into Latin, and the eighth 
Ifthmian Ode of Pindar into Englith. Oxford, printed 
for Fletcher, and fold by Rivington, London. 4to. ts, 


HIS tranflation of the Meffiah is dated in 174, 

and, as it may be inferr’d from the author’s motto, 
---Det primes verfibus annos--- that he was very young then, 
we muft think it a pardonable performance. This | 
of Mr. Pope’s, and the Pollio of Virgil, very happily come 
prize a noble fublimity of imagination, and a correfpondent 
dignity of expreffion, in the moft harmonious numbers, 
‘They are, indeed, in both remarkably {weet ; and we may 
obferve the fenfe in general to arrive at a proper pun@tuation 
or paufe, at the clofe of every two lines, and to terminate in 
the middle of any, but juft often enough, to avoid too conti- 
nual a reiteration even of a fweet monotony or cadence. We 
imagine the prefent tranflator has nor fufficiently attended to 
this particular in thé Roman.or Englifh poet, as the over fre- 
quent irruption, if we may be allowed that expreffion, of 
the previous verfe into the fubfequent one, appears deftructive 
of the eafy flow and melody of delicate Poetry ; and feems, 
in fome places, to give too profaic an air to his language 
and vertification, which, in other refpects, are pretty correct 
and juft. 

He has been happier in his tranflation of the Splendid 
Shilling, which does not feem to require fo great a harmony 
of verification, either from the humorous nature of the fub- 
jet, or from the blank verfe of the original, which fre- 
quently- runs on for feveral lines without a clofe of the fenfe, 
or any paufe of the fentence. We fhall give the excellent 
defcription of a Dun and Catchpole in the original and tran- 
flation, as a fhort amufement to our readers, and as no bad 
inftance of the tranflator’s fuccefs. 

¢ Thus, while my joylefs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 
To my aerial citadel afcends ; 
With vocal heel thrice thund’ring at my gate, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls;, | know 
The voice ill-boding, and the folemn found. 
What fhou’d I do? or whither turn? amaz’d, 
Confounded, to the dark recefs I fly 
Of woodhole ; ftrait my briftling hairs erect 
Thro’ fudden fear ; a chilly fweat bedews 
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My fhud’ring limbs, and (wonderful to tell !) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of fpeech ; 


So horrible he feems ! -his faded brow 


Entrench’d with many a frown, and conic beard, 
And {preading band, admir’d by modern faints, 
D,faftrous aéts forebcde ; in his right hand 

Long {crolls of paper folemniv he waves, 

With characters, and figures dire infcrib’d, 
Grievous to mortal eyes ; (ye Gods avert 

Such plagues from righteous men!) behindshim ftalks 
Another montfter, not unlike himéfelf, 

Sullen of afpeét, by the vulgar call’d 

A Catchpole, whofe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms 

Erft have endu’d, if he his ample palm 

Should haply on ill-fated fhoulder lay 

Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 
Obfequious, (as whilom knights were wont) 

To fome inchanted caftle is convey’d, 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive charms 
In deurance vile detain him, till in form 

Of Money, Partas fets the captive free.’ 


‘ Dum fic tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, fevus 
Incefiu tacito, & demiffo Creditor ore, | 
Monftrum informe, immite, atrox! mortalibus, & Dis 
Invifum ! aériam petit arcem: ter pede pulfac 


~Vocali portam, horrendoque ter intonat ore : 
‘Heu! mifer, infauftam voeem, calcemque fonantem 


Agnofco: quid agam ? quo me convertam ? inopino 
Alpectu attonitus, trepidus, lignilis ad jmam 

Aufugio latebram ; quin jamjam arrecta timore 

Stat coma; proruptus tremulis fluit artubus humor ; 
Et folitam, mirum! dedifcit lingua loquelam, 

Talis fefe aperit facies; frons marcida multis 

Hinc, illinc, rugis fulcata, & conica barba, 

Ft laté diffufum (hodié Fanatica quali 

Gens gaudet) collare pericula dira minatur. 

Ile manu chartarum immenfa volumina quaffans 
Humanis invifa oculis, dirifque figuris 

Oblita (Dii talem Juftis avertite peftem !) 

Magnificus preit. Huic aliud poft terga, neque ipfi 
Abfimile, incedit monftrum, nec lztius ora ; 
LiGtorem appellat Vulgus: cui robore miro 
Obfccenos olim digitos, magicifque Venenis 
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Nunmiina firmavere: humero fi forte capacem 
Intulerit palmam infelici, nec mora moles 
Corporea obfequitur tactum confeffla potentem ; @ 
Et, veluti quos prifca heroa’s * Tabula narrat, 
Turrim incantatam delatus Debitor zneis 
Conclufus mzret portis, durifque revin@tus 
Compedibus, doriec nummi fub imagine Pallas 
Auxilians trifti Captivum educat ab antro,’ 


The tranflation from Pindar is not unjuft to the fenfe 
and fcope of his ode ; but how far the peculiar fire and bold- 
nefs of his mufe are preferv’d in this tranflation, we hall 
chufe to refer to our learned and poetical readers, after ob- 
ferving, that the verb bridg’d in the firft line of the 11th 
ftanza, viz. 


‘ He forth’ Atride bridg’d a fafe return,’ 


which founds fomewhat hard in Englifh, is: an exa& 
tranflation of Pindar’s yiPuguce t Aleadasww vOSOV, ff 
@ , 





Art. tviit. The Univerfal Diétionary of Trade and Com- 
merce. Tranflated from the French of the celebrated Mon- 
fieur SAVARY, Infpector General of the Manufaétures for 
the King, at the Cujtom-Houfe at Paris: With large Addi- 
tions and Improvemenss, incorporated througheut the whole 
Work; which more particularly accommodate the fame to 
the Trade and Navigation of thefe Kingdoms, and the Laws, 
Cuftoms, and Ujages to which all Traders are fubjeét. By 
Macacuy PostterHwayt, Ef; + 


) Eflrs. Knaptons are the Undertakers of this great 
i" Work, which they are publifhing in weekly Num- 
bers, at Six Pence each, elegantly printed in Folio, after the 
Manner of Chambers’s Di€tionary. It will make two large 
Volumes, containing about Five Hundred Sheets, befides 
Maps and Sea Charts: The Expence not to.exceed Four 
Pounds in Sheets t. 

The Name of Savary, and the Charaéter of his Work, 
are fo well known, that it would, perhaps, be deemed im- 
pertinence, or weaknefs in us, to take up our reader’s time 
with any account ef either; and the more efpecially, as a 

very 


* [ Fabula} Both the Senfe and Profody require the amendment 
of this typographical! error. 

+ Author of the Merchants pablick Counting-Houfe. See Re- 
view, vol. TIE +P. 284. 
~ There are now only three numbers publifh’d. 
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very full one is comprized in Mr, Knapton’s propofals for this 
blication, which are difperfed gratis. It will; therefore, 
be fufficient for us fimply to obferve, that univerfally and 
defervedly efteemed as this ufeful work has hitherto been, in 
almoft every tradirig nation in the world, it will probably 
be rendered ftill much more acceptable in the Britifh domini- 
ons, by the improvements of Mr. Po/lethwayt, whofe abi- 
lities for this undertaking are, we believe, unqueftion’d. 
We fhall only add, that befides the general utility of this 
commercial library to perfons of every cla/ss in thefe king- 
doms, it will likewife furnifh a vaft fund of entertainment 
from the geographical and hiftorical parts, for thofe who, 
from their peculiar circumftances of life, or from talte, 
may be readers for the fake of amufement only. We men- 
tion this, as it is a circumftance that may not obvioufly ap- 
pear from the bare advertifements, ec. of this work. G 





ArT. tix. Lex MercaToria REDiviva, or the Mer- 
chants Direétory. By Mr. Wyndham Beawes, of London, 
Merchant. 


HIS is awork nearly of the fame kind with that 

which is the fubje& of the preceding article, but very 
different in the arraignment of the materials. Mr. Poffle- 
thwayt’s is a Dréfionary, in which every thing is alphabetical - 
ly digefted; Mr. Beawes’s Direétory is methodized in 
the, form of chapters, difpofed under proper heads. It is 
to be comprized in one volume folio, at the price of one 
pound ten fhillings in fheets ; and is publifhed weekly, at 
fix pence each number, containing three fheets. The au- 
thor is judged to be well qualified for this undertaking, from 
his great experience in trade, having been very much and 
very extenfively engaged in mercantile bufinefs, both at 
home and abroad, for upwards of thirty years paft. 

Mr. Beawes carries on this work at his own expence ; and 
has advertized it to be had of Meflts. Comyns, Woodfall, 
Griffiths, and other bookfellers in London. ‘Thirty num- 
bers (comprehending about one half of the work) are now 
publith’d ; and the public feems to be fatisfied with the 
performance, as far as it hath yet appeared, G 
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Art. Lx. Confiderations on feveral Propofals, lately made 
for the better Maintenance of the Poor. 4to. 1s. Davis. 


N this excellent pamphlet, the judicious author oppofes 
| the new project of providing for the poor, by acommon 
fund in every county, inftead of the old method of a paro- 
chial charge. We have not room for a competent view of 
his arguments, which well deferve the public attention, and 
which he has interfperfed with many fentible refle&tions upon 
our trading, commercial and landed interefts ; as a fpecimen 
of which we fthall give his remarks upon our partial notions 
and conduct, with refpect to the trade of Jreland. 

« All the fevere aéts of parliament, fays he, have not hi- 
therto hindered /reland from fending their wool to France. 
What is the reafoo? why, becaufe of that unnatural 
law, which prohibits them from fending out the fame wool 
when manufactured. How came this law to be made? why, 
becaufe paiticular cities or towns in England thought the 
Zrifh would rival them in their trade. But how does this 
ftand with the general reafon of the thing, or with true na- 
tional policy ? Suppofe /reland was to be treated merely asa 
conquered province, and not as a part of the Brzti/h domini+ 
ons, which in itfelf would be a moft abfurd meafure, yet 
fuppofing it for the prefent ; would it be right for a conque- 
ror to fay to a fetded and quiet people, now become his fub- 
jects, ** You fhall not work up the produéts of the earth 
«* yourfelves, and you fhall not fell them to your neigh- 
** bours.” Human nature can’t bear fuch an injunction : 
they’ll venture the gallows or any other penalty, rather than 
burn their wool, or throw it into the fea, when they can 
have money for it in a few hours fail: and efpecially when 
the look-out is {harper upon them to prevent their fending 
out goods, than their fending, out wool. 

One would be apt to think, that a judicial infatuation 
muft attend a people who fuffer fuch tyranny and folly to pre- 
vail together. The perjuries that pollute the whole com- 
merce of Britain, have furely drawn down the anger of 
heaven to blind us fo much, that we can’t fee the moft ob- 
vious methods for fupporting our poor, and preferving our 
trade imthat part of it that muft always be lafting, if ’tis 
not our own fault, becaufe the wool of England and Ireland 

is a material fo very much wanted in al} other countries. 

Is there a mathematical demonftration more plain than 
this, hat a pack of wool wrought up in Jreland can — 
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the Englifh trader no more, than the fame pack of woo! 
wrought up in France, fuppofing that the French by means 
of it did not work up much of their own with it (which 
could not otherwife be ufed) as they now actually do. 4 





—— 


MONTHLY CAT ALOGUE, 
For November 1751, to the 25th Inftant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

: - ODIUS SALIUM. A colleGion of fuch 
pieces of humour (not to be found in others of 

this kind) as prevailed at Oxford, in the time of Mr. Anthony 

@ Wood. Colle&ted by himfelf, and publifhed from his ori- 

ginal manufcript. Oxford, printed for R. Clements, 1751. 

Price 6d. 

In an addrefs to the reader, prefixed to this pamphlet, the 
editor remarks, that what Mr. Anthony a Wood thought 
worth collecting, will (7¢ may be decently prefumed, fays he) 
appear worth publifhing.---But we are of a different opinion ; 
and this aflemblage of forced poor conceits, dull connun- 
drums, and childifh quibbles, is an inftance of what low 
dnd trifling employments, learning has fometimes ftooped 
to, when not guided by genius and tafte. 

I]. The adventures of Capt. de la Fontaine, late an offi - 
cer in the fervice of the States General. Containing a feries 
of fingular events, political, amorous, and military, ,in 
France, Holland, Turkey, the Dutch Veft-Indies, England, 
&c. ‘Taken from his manufcript, and revifed, at hs own 
requeft, by agentleman. 8vo. 1s. Stamper. 

If the faéts contained in this pamphlet were more fuffici- 
ently authenticated, than they are by the bare fanction of 
their author’s affirmation, we fhould not fcruple to recom- 
mend it as an entertaining piece ; but furely the veracity of 
@ man who has lain fix years in Newgate, and been con- 
demned to the gallows for forgery (tho’ fince reprieved) and 
who, according to his own account has lived a moft profli- 
gate and diffolute life, may, without any breach of charity, 
be juftly called in queftion ; efpecially in thofe particulars 
where it is his bufinefs to varnifh over his own conduct with 
the moft favourable colouring. Yet, upon the whole, we 
are inclined to believe, that the misfortunes of this man 
have rather been owing to a volatile and thoughtlefs 
head, than to a wicked heart; and, if his own account 
may be at all depended upon, he feems to have made it 
| | appear 
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appear, that the forgery of which he was convidted, -way 
of a very peculiar nature, and not underftood by him inthe 
fame light in which it was put by his profecutors. 

[il. ‘The Fair Wanderer: or, the adventures of Ethelinda, 
niece to the late Cardinal B----- . 8vo. 1s. Stamper. 

This is an infipid narrative, without name or date, by 
which one might difcover who Ethelinda was, or in what 
age or country fhe lived; unlefs our readers can afcertain the 
identity ‘of Cardinal B—, which we are unable to do. 
Neither can we find whether the ftory be originally of 
French or Englifh extra&tion: Nor, indeed, will any of 
thefe particulars be thought worth enquiring into, unlefs the 
whole performance had been more deferving of the public 
notice, than we apprehend it to be. For it is both very ill 
written, tedious, and deftitute of matter for entertainment. 
The ftory is fimply this: Lthelinda falls in love with an 
Englifh gentleman, ‘whom fhe firft fees at Paris, the place 
of her birth. She follows him in his travels, difguifed in 
a male habit, and hires herfelf to him as a valet; is brought 
by her mafter into England, where an accident difcovers 
her fex to the gentleman, who, being a man of honour 
and virtue, cooly advifes her to return to her uncle in France, 
but upon her abfolute refufal, he gets her fixed in a nunnery, 
where fhe becomes a good devotee, but dies in a few years. 
And fo this notable hiftory ends. 

IV. Maxims and Cautions for the Ladies. Being a com- 
ceconomy for the female fex. By a Lady. 1s. 

wen. 

This is a new fantaftical imitation of the ceconomy of 
human life; but a moft wretched one: It is deftitute of 
wit, fenfe, confiftency, decency, or novelty. 

V. A genuine narrative of the tranfa@tions in Nova- 
Scetia, fince the fettlement, Fune 1749, till Auguff 5th 

75t. Inwhichthe niture, foil, and produce of the coun- 
try are related, with the particular attempts of the /ndians 
to difturb the Colony. By Fobn Wilfon, late infpector of 
the ftores. Svo. 6d. Aenderfon. 

 Fchn Wilfon, late in{pe@or of the ftores, feems to be ve- 

ry much out of humour, but does not tell on what account. 
However, he pours out his fpleen upon this new colony, 
which he reprefents as in a very unpromifing way ; but he 
has faid fo little, (notwithftanding he promifes fo much in 
his title page) and that in fuch general terms, and in fuch a 
gpambling fuperficial manner, that he deferves little notice, 
and lefs credit. If fome difficulties are met with in fettling 
' a new 
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a new colony, the fettlers ought not on that account to be 
difcouraged. The firft fettlement of Virginia and Mary- 
land was infinitely‘more obftruéted, yet they are now flou- 
rifhing provinces. 

VI. A plain narrative, or true ftate of the cafe between 
General Guife and Mr. Hervart. 4to. 6d. “Pamphlet- 
fhops. oy 

General Guife married the fifter of Mr. Hervart, and 
fome mifunderftandings, and mutual contefts between the 
two families, chiefly on account of the marriage fettlement, 
have given rife to this pamphlet, which is publifhed by Mr. 
Hervart, and which affords nothing to amufe or intereft any 
reader who is not perfonally concerned in the cafe, or par- 
ticularly acquainted with the parties. 

VII. A hint on duelling. In a letter toa friend. © 8vo. 
6d. Stamper. 

The author defines duelling as, ‘ a manly decifton of fuch 
differences between particulars, as come not within the cog- 
nizance of the laws of a country ; or, an honourable pu- 
nifhment of injuries irreparable by the magiftrate :’ And 
thinks it both inexpedient and impoffible entirely to fup- 
prefs the practice of duelling ; but would rather advife * the 
erecting of a proper court of honour, with proper judges, 
to prevent the calamities of which duelling may be pro- 
ductive, or to exa&t proper penalties of the proper offen- 
ders. No longer, fays he, let men of honour-be hauled 
before incompetent judges, whofe ftations incapacitate them 
from fympathizing with the accufed, or entring into the 
merits of the cafe; but let them have the common right 
of Englifhmen, and be tried by their peers. No longer let 
the unfortunate challenger, but he who made the challenge 
unavoidable, be punifh’d. No longer let a fhameful death 
be the retribution of an aétion which the publick voice pro- 
claims it infamous to decline. The decifion of men of a- 
dequate charaGter and authority, would in moft cafes after 
infults received, prevent duels ; and where that failed, a 
due proportionate punifhment, judicioufly and impartially 
inflicted, would foon leflen the frequency of the practice ; 
and in time, as far as it is poflible, get the better of it.’ 

VIII. A genuine account of the life of Howel ap David 
Price, gentleman of Wales. Writen by himfelf. 12mo. 
3s. Ofborn. 

Of all the poor things of this kind, that we remember 
ever to have feen, we look upon this performance--as the 
Pooreft, except one, See the following article. ~~ 
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IX, Memoirs of the life and actions of Charles Ofborn; 
Ef; natural fon to the e-- lof 4--e. Written by bimfelf 
in the decline of Life. 1t2mo. 35. Gaoper, ! 

From a painful perufal of this work, we have been inclin’d 
to. conclude, that no book can be fo wretchedly written, 
but that another may be yet worfe. See the preceding 
article. Commend us again to the Seven Champions and 
Dan Bellianis, if it be not an affront to mention their ho- 
nours in fuch fcurvy company. 

X. The man-plant; or fcheme for increafing and im- 
proving the Britih breed. By Vincent Miller, M. E. and 
profeflor of philafophy. $8vo, 1s. Cooper. 

Thofe fe 4 have read a late famous pamphlet, entitled 
Lucina fine Concubitu, will be beft able to form fome idea 
of this piece ; which, however, is not the production of 
the fame author, and differs from the other in this refpea, 
that it feems to haye been chiefly written with a view to 
convey certain bold phyfical conjectures, in a joco-ferious 
firain, which are too repugnant to common ideas to he 
hazarded in any other way. But, the author has given 
his pen fuch a doo/e, that we cannot admit any extract of 
his performance into our work. 

Xi. The Brith Theatre. Containing the lives of the 
Englifh poets; with an account of all their plays. To- 
gether with the Jives of moft of the principal actors, as well 
as poets. “T’o which is prefixed, a fhort view of the rile and 
progreis of the Englifp ftage. 12me. 2s. fewed. Baldwin. 

The acounts here given of the Eng/i/h dramatic poets, 
&¢. aie very brief, and ought not to have been called 
lives. ‘The book had been mare properly entitled an index 
which it merely is, and perhaps the beft we have of the 
kind ; but even thatis very imperfect. 7 

XII. The Cuinssz Spy, Ge. t2ma. 35. Whifton. 

This book wastranflated frem the /rench, and publifhed 
here feveral years ago, under the tile cf Chinefe Letters. 
It is an ingenious and very entertaining performance, faid 
to be writtea by the marquifs d’ Argens, author of the 
Fewifh Spy: and is fufficiently known to excufe our faying 
any thing more of it. 

XIII. The Important Query, whether fornication is a 
fin? Argued and decided. By a Veteran, 8us. 6d. Brooke. 

The title of this piece is ambiguoufly worded ; but the 
performance itfelf is a grave:(tho’ infignificant) declamation 


againft. the promifcuous ufe of women; in which the 
queftion 
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queftion mentioned as above, is neither argued nor decided ; 
the whole, in thort, is a mere title-page. ; 


POLITICAL, 


XIV. The Hiftory of Debts and Taxes ‘from the - year’ 
7688, to the prefent year 1751. Part 2d, Syo, pages 
164. 25. Cooper. ) 

We gave a curfory account of the firft part of this in- 
nious work, in our catalogue in the Review for Pune 
laft. Ths fecond part brings the author’s tiftoty down to 
the laft feffion of the reign of Queen Anne; the remainder 
to be comprifed in the 3d and 4th parts. 
| XV..A Reply to the Cafe of Alexander Murray, Eq; 
in a letter to that honourable gentleman. 8vo. rs. ‘Car+ 
penter. 
As we gave no account of Mt. Murray’s cafe, it will 
not be expedted that we fhould take notice of any par+ 
ticulurs in this anonymous reply to it. — 3 


DIVINITY ond MORALITN 


XVI. The whole Duty of Man, according to the holy 
Scriptures: containing the fum of our duty to God, out 
neighbours, and ourfelves. Colle&ted out of ‘the’ writings 
of the old and new Teftament, and digefted under proper 
heads. r2mo. 1s. 6d.- Gooper. + 
The compilers of this book probably took the hint of 
it from: the Qeconomy of Human Life. It is a colle@ion 
of preceptive paflages from the Bibles judicidufly atranged 
under proper heads, as the title-page fets forth, aid is, 
particularly, a very proper book to put into the hands of 
young perfons and children, to whofe inftragtion and im- 
provement it is better adapted, as the preface to it juftly 
abferves, than even the Bible itfelf taken altogether. 

XVII. The Value of a Child ; or motivés to the good 
education: of children... In a letter toa daughter. r2mo. 
6d. Waugh. 

This little pieee abounds with juft and pious fentiaients, 
and ufeful inftruction. | 
| XVIII. Mercy for Methodifts proved to be the law and 
the prophets, the gofpel- and the reformation. Oc- 
Cafioned by the late cruel treatment of a widow at Froome 
in Somerfetfire. By a member of the fociety of Chriftian 
proteftants. 8vo. 6s. Owen. , 
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There is no account of the cruel treatment of any widow 
in this pamphlet, which confifts of a feries of animadver- 
fions upon the unreafonablenefs and wickednefs of perfecu- 
tion, on account of fpeculative opinions in religious matters, 
or of peculiar modes of divine worfhip, not inconfiftent 
with the good order of the ftate. 


MATHEMATICAL, 


. XIX. Truth Triumphant: or, Fluxions for the Ladies. 
esc. Bvo. 1s. Owen. 

, This isan odd aflemblage of controverfial feraps, chiefly 
relating to fome difputes concerning Mr. Emerfon’s treatife 
on filuctions, and Mr. Simpfon’s on the fame fubje&. This 
moft, unimportant controverfy was firft occafioned by the 
few obfervations on Mr. Simpfon’s book, publifhed in the 
Monthly Review for December, 1750, which gave offence to 
Mr. Simpfon’s friends, one of whom, Mr. ‘fobn Turner, pu- 
blifhed fome angry remarks on thofe obfervations, in a {mall 
work, entitled A@athematical Exercifes : and, in anfwer to 
thefe remarks, the fluxions for the ladies now appear ; but 
the author writes in a manner that can do little honour to 
any party or opinion. And why he chofe to give this his 
ftrange and infignificant produdtion fo odd a title, is a 
my ftery that none but himfelf can clear up. 


POE ARTY. 


XX. Enthufiafm; a poetical eflay. In a letter to a 
friend intown. Folio, 1s. Owen. 

We formerly mentioned another fmall work by the 
author of this poetical eflay, entitled dn Epiffle to a Gen- 
leman of the Temple. See Review for Auguf? 1749, p. 315- 
The idea we there gave of this writer may probably fuffice 
for this performance; which is a heavy attempt towards a 
vindication of Enthufiafm, and Mr, Law. 

XXIJ. Fortune... A Rhapfody, 4to. pages 24. 15 
Manby and Cox. ) 

We find little worth notice in this poem, the hint of 
which the author fays he has taken from an ode of Kouffeauy: 
beginning 

FoRTUNE, dont la main Couronne, &c. 
It is entirely a vague declamation againft Fortune, for 


beftowing hey favours only on the undeferving, . The au- 
I thor 
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thor has infcribed it to Mr. Garrick; whom he, not unjuflly . 
iles, . 
‘ << A judge approved of fenfe and tafte, 
«< With penetration truly grac’d.” 


XXII. Excife Boys, Ha! A new ballad, to the tune of 
Packington’s Pound. Folio, § Pages 3 d. Holden. 

_A report that a.defign. is formed of aboljfhing the. cuf+ 
toms, and extending the excife, has occafioned this ballad ; 
which, like moft performances of this kind, that have ap- 
peared: for many years paft, is made up of milerable poetry, 
and worfe politics. 

XXIII. The OLYMPiADE. Addreffed to ATEQLA, on 
the birth of her fon. 4to. 24 pages, Owen. 

What the real name _of the lady here addrefled Be 
the fictitious one of Syella, is, we cannot fo, much. as guefs, 
at from a perufal of this pamphlet, of which fhe is the 
fubject.; nor can we even - difcover of what.nation: fhe is. 
The poem appears to have been written in France, by fome, 
Englifhman belonging to; the king’s academy at Angers ; 
from whence an advertifement * prefixed to‘it, is dated Sep~ 
tember 1751. It is called the Olympiade, from a celeftial 
council which the author has convened upon mount Ofym-. 
pus, to confider the petition of Venus, who prays, that. 
Stella who is with child, may be brought to bed of a boy. 
The convocation of this aflembly, and the fpeeches of Ve- 
nus, Pallas, Diana, &c, make the whole bufinefs of the. 
poem ; which is meerly intended as a compliment ta 
Stella, ° The meafure of the verfe is the fame that Swift 
chofe, in his Cadenus and Vanefja, and the ftile feems alfo. 
to be partly intended as an imitation of that of the dean, 
in that celebrated performance ; but our author is frequently 
apt to rather to fall in with Cotton’s manner, in his Virgil 
Traveftie. 


XXIV. The Mufes choice; or, beft. colle&tion of hu- 


morous tales, epigrams, &%c. 1s, 6d, Stamper. 


The mufes have made a miferable choice indeed. In- 


ftead of beft colletion it fhould have been called the wor/, 
that ever was publifhed. It is entirely made up of non- 


fenfe and ob{cenity, from fuch writersas.Rocheffer and. 


Tom Brown, and namelefs fcriblers much beneath the-rank 
even of Tom Brown, 


XXV. The Female Haberdafhers, %¢. .8vo, 4d. 
Wakelin. 


* From the author: making fome apology for an im perfec- 
tion in the pamphlet, which was not in his manufcript copy. 


This 
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\ This pamphlet confifts of loofe and very poor verfes 
&¥c, calculated for the mob of readers who love fmut, bite: 
that quaint kind:of ribaldry, which palfes with the vulgar 
for wit, .At the end of thefe vérfes is a new edition of an 
idle paper formerly .printed by Cur]; entitled, Prett 
Mies Catechifn ma which there is fefs wit than bro. 
phanenefs, ° 

RXVI. The Shepherd’s Lottery. A mufical Enter. 
taihment, ds it is performed at the Theatte Royal, Drury- 
Lane. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. , | 

’ XXVIL. The trial of Hercules, an Ode on Glory, Virtue 
and Pleafure. Fofio. 1s. Cooper. 

Our readets are referred to the fecond volumie of our 
Review,, p. 87. fot fome idea of the author of this ode ; 
which is one of a fet, which be began to publith two years 
ago. To each ode he has prefixed fome obfervations on 
the Englifb poets and poetry. 

XXVIII. Sesanus, a Tragedy. As it was intended for 
the Stage. With a Preface, wherein the Manager’s Réa- 
foris for refufing it are fet forth. By Mr. Gentleman: 8vo., 
ts. 6d. Mandy. 

The author of this piece modeftly acknowledges that 
mioft part of the plot, fome of the fcenes, and many of 
the fpeeches, are almoft literally copied from a play’ of 
Ben Jaen’ bearing the famie title. The account he 
gives of Mr. Garrick’s reafons for refufing it, is, fimply, 
that this judicious manager thought it had too much de- 
clamation in it to fucceed. This judgment the author 
kimfelf, who really feems to be a modeft man, does not 
obje& to; and we hope he will not quarrel with us for 
giving it as our opikion, that his performance could not, 
on many other accounts, have fucceéded. 
~ XXIX. Thé Triumphant Chriftian : or, a Sight of Hea- 
ven.in Dying. A Poem, on the much lamented Death of 
Mr. Fofeph Weatherill, of the. Borough of Scuthwark, 
who departed this Life, Septemiber 28, 1751. in the 2gth 
Year of his Age. 8vo. 4d. Buckland, Ward, &c. 
‘We apprehend this advertifement needs no aot 2 





+44 In our laft, correé the following error of the prefs, 
ViZ. : 

P. 323. the firft line of the note, for petrefaction, . pun 

trefaction, 














